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Physiology. 


A valuable text-book for schools and colleges, “A New School of Physiology,” has been pub- 
lished by Porter & Coates. It is prepared by R. J. , A.M., M.D., author of the “ Medica) 
Dictionary,” “Reference Book,” &c. As might be expected, it is a careful and judiciously-pre- 
pared work, adapted to the understanding of young students, and presents the subject in a more 
interesting manner than is usual! in scientific text-books. It is profusely illustrated.—Boston Tran- 

The work is carefully written, in language and style adapted to the understand- 
ing and appreciation.of pupils in Common ScHoois, HicH ScHOOLSs, and ACADEMIES; 
the object being to teach Physiology in a way that will render the subject attractive 
and interesting. 

Copies for examination sent on receipt of $1.00. 


Philosophy. 


A New Work based on the Experimental Method. 
By THOS. V. BAKER, Ph.D., 
9 of Millersville Normal Sechodl, Pennsylvania. 
A work of rare merit, containing much new matter and all the latest discoveries 
in this field of science. . The leading facts and principles are presented in a clear, 
concise, and logical manner. By means of a large number of experiments given in 


the is taught the to illustrate a subject, and it is 
Sree henaited ‘riahe thee Remon toneatal -_ o bi 


Copies for examination sent on receipt of $1.00, Liberal rates for introduction. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
goo Chesthut ‘St., Phila. 6 Bond st., New York City, 
; 205 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


Censisting of Five Books. 
— FY 

WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 

Supt. of Schools, St. Louls, Mo. 
A, J. RICKOFF, A.M., 

Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, 0. 
MARK BAILEY, A.M. 

Instructor of Elocution, Yale College. 


Appletons’ First Reader. Child’s 4to, 90 


pages. 
Appletons’ Second Reader. 12mo, 142 pp. 
Appletons’ Third Reader, 12mo 214 pp. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pp. 
Appletens’ Fifth Reader. 12mo. 471 pp. 


The 

by these eminent educators at once created 
a widespread interest, and teachers awaited 
the appearance of the =“ Levers ere eens 

would mark 
with woul’ wader” thes ‘superior to al 
other books of the kind. The result has 
' Within three 
they were! 
and over four hun- 


one and a i ot Toy bevel 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. 
Another 








— improvement at every 
sage ae r-y- pupil’s practice. 

ey make instruction in the subject of 
pennsenship easy, practical, and invariably 


me grees Primary Copy-Books. Model Series, 
Wakeman’s Detachable Sliding 
Génie. Six numbers, 

Since it has been demonstrated that a 
copy is entirely practicable, no 
series of Copy-Books will be acce a 

hereafter without this provision. 
man's Patent — Copies avid thin 


important req y asimple and con- 
venient ley of a plying adjustable 
copies to each page of a 4 





KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 


oo ~~ Lessons, for Kindergarten 
d Primary Schools. Three parts. 
Synthetic Series. Four Books & Manual. 
Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual. 
yer Series. Four Books and 


Advanced Perspective and Shading 
Series. Four Books and Manual. 
Krusi's New System of Drawing is pre- 
eminently adapted to meet the wants of 
our public-school instruction in this branch, 
It is strictly progressive, and adapted to 
every grade, from the primary classes to 
the higher departments of the high school. 
Industrial Courses In 


Textile Desi 





igns, 
THe The success which Apple Outline and Relief Desi s, 
tons’ Readers have attained, both commer- Mechanical Drawing, and and 
Teachers Provident ASSOCIAtiOn| sim ssirt oc exmie war mardi sapere De 
: PEt distinctively: sepetios | STICKNEY'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
but distinctively superior . 
OF THE UNITED STATES. in their embodiment of modern experiences | Child’s Book of Language. A Graded 
® Sy Gata caanaudal ceddtitenahate. Series of Lessons and Blanks, in Four 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS cators of the day. Studies in Ackaaiby “II, Beadice in 
, We now offer a new series of Geographies, Plants ; IV. Studies of Words. Teach- 
———— in two books, ee far excel = ers’ Edition. 
Joun Y UL Tian hie Paaiiess 20h Saeanianhen - text-books hitherto publish Letters and L L A 
ber of Of ‘Educotion, Bmokiyn ; Eouvxp O. Hover, KM, A.B. Prin- as our Reeders, om in sdvanoect thecld)“*" aucl to The Child's Beok of Lan- 
dent of Primary Schools, New York City; Huxny C. Manrmx, Principal Gram- THE SERIES. ay 
mar No. 34,. New Y¥: President New Teachers’ Life Association ; AL- | a eas’ E Geograph Miss Stickney’s charming little books 
pplet lementary graphy. 

GERNON P pmo wet be Public School No. 9, Small 4to, 108 pages. poe a new Bala of study, tte miial be 
Teachers’ ion ; School " teac ee 
sey City, Preatlent.Jerey ty ; Jomn C. wearer: ow << Higher Geography. Large} to 9 secure: ety dpyechelicnn of 
cipal Grammar Principal “ ’ pages. is in literature; 2. An interest 
lic School No. 19, hiya; Bamunt & Mas Principal School No. 28; in the study of all that pertains to lan- 
yn; Amos M. Ketioce, A.M., Editor of the New York JOURNAL, THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. ; 8. A generous and choice vocabu- 
peed Lay fos eae M. ae _ General of Ivison, the. In Six Numbers. . With in a a more —— and <4 
wk 5 | kD S. Peck, Lawyer, ; ; Jomn COODMAN'S PATENT. fined a in school-life ; 6. A healthful 
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CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES ; 
GRAMMARS, 
Spgak ; PRIMERS 
CREMISTRY ; 
mee 
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APPLETONS 
AND RHETORIC; BALLARD’S 





42LS50: 


ARITHMETICS; QUACKENBOS'’S HISTORIES, 
Worps, Worbp-WRiITER, aND PIECES TO 


History anp LITERATURE ; Youmans’s BoTaNIES aND 
ZooLoey ; ere Pyne a ee le mene ky 
Hapiey's ; - » ETc, w are among most suc- 
standard works representing every department of study from 


‘* Educational Notes” sent free on and 
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The Blowing Stone. = porns ee & pap TOAD = 
In the “ Kingston Lisl” Hoya” “we ; =. 
Berkshire, ad wo atone, cbles pS “HL OSaa 3 
It is three f4@ high feet six inchds —> a - D: 


broad, and tio feet Hhick, and is pierced 
with holes) There™are seven in front, 
three at the top, and several at the back. 
Just blow iate any one of these holes, and 
you will hear 4 Adise like the bellowing of 
acalf. A pretty big calf it must be, with 
powerful tungs, too, for when the weather 
is fine, the people who live six miles off, 
can hear it plainly, and a person standing 
three feet from the stone will feel the 
grownd shaken under tris feet. If a bit 
of stick ig pushed into one of the holes at 
the top of the stone, it will come out at 
one of the holes at the back, showing what 
a wonderful breezy place the inside of this 
stone must/be, Th the old, ok times, when 
there were wars and rumors of wars in 
Engtaad, this *‘ Blowing Stone” was very 
useful in giving alarm” when the enemy 
was coming. Now it only amuses the 
children. 
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“A Frower from Father's Grave,” is the 
title of a song just issued by Mrs. A. El- 
more, It is fal'y equal in wetit toany o! 
those previously noticed. The words are 
the story of a man dying ina sirange land. 
Tho one objest to which be elmgs is the 
faded flower from his father’s grave, far over 
the sea. The dedication is “To the G. ALR 
and the memory of their missing comrades.” 
Every household where an old soldier dweil: 
should have this song. The price is 40 cts., 
but it is offered to our sudscribers at 20 cts. 
post-paid. 





Postar OrpERS, —Over $51,000,000 passed j 8 
through the Money Order Deparment in 
the New York Post Office last year. New| 
York does about one-eighth of. the entire 
business of America. It was only sixteen 
years ago that C. F. MeDonald conceived 
and started the idea of the Money Order 
Department into life. Before that it was 
only by the most elaborate care and iynx- 
eyed. precaution that even small amounts 


of money could be sent from one point to] wa 


another with any certainty of safe car- 

riage ; but now its safety hasq ecome such 
an assured fact that people never consider 
the idea of losing their money at all, but 
simply make out an order and send it on 
its way. Mr. McDonald, the originator of 
the scheme, is now at its head.- The num- 
ber of money orders issued during the 
year was 7,240,537 for the whole United 
States. The money sent reached the enor- 
mous sum of $100,352,818,83, The average 
of all the orders is $13. 
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Porter & Ooatss, Philadelphia, have 
ublished two new text books, one The 
Bements of Natural Philosephy, and the 
other A New School Physiology. They 
are both very thorough and interesting in 
method, and profusely iliustrated, They are 
worthy o/ a careful examination, We will 
consider them at some length in our next 
issue, Progressive teachers will especially 
appreciate them. 
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Rossat W. Kip, of No, 62 Fulton street, 
New York, manufactures solid geld and 
silver medals and badges for pablic and 
private educational institutions: His facili- 
ties im this line are of the most. improved 
kind, which enables him to manufacture snd 
sell them cheapor than any other firm. in 
the country. He will execute asmall order 
as promptly as a large one, and we would 
call the atiention of the many teachers who 
wish to supply themselves with these offer- 
ings, a8 rewards of merit, to his advertise- 
ment on the last page. His medals are 
suited alike 
schoals 
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NEW TORK, LAE ERIE 
WESTERN BILROAD, 


ts well-known to the Public as being the 
Favorite Route to the West, 
Passing through the 
Grandest Scenery of River and Mountain, 
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COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS for Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians, et al. 
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GcHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


A. PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR 


Teachers, to Aid in Governing and Interesting a School, 


BY AMOS M. KELI.OGG, A.M., 


Editor of the New York ScHOOL JoURNAL, and TEACHERS’ INstrruTE; formerly Supt. of the Experi- 
mental Dept. of the State Normal School, at Albany, N. Y. 
With an Introduction by Thomas Hunter, Ph.D., President of the N. Y. Normal College. 
—j——- 
themnast Gieglt.0f all. sokesl. waste: Se 4 , 
cal ideas om tho subject t is 
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a school, and is filled vith original 
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New York, May 7, 188r. 
To All Those in Arrears. 








We are pleased with the promptness with 
which many of the subscribers to the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL have responded to the subscription 
bills mailed to them last week. There still 
remain a large number from whom we have 
not heard: We would remind all who are 
yet in afrears on subscription account, that 
a remittance of the money would be esteem- 
ed a favor. Shall we not hear from all such 
during the next 10 days ? 





THs VALUE oF EpucATIONAL JOURNALS,— 
Every teacherin every public school should 
be a regular subscriber to one or more good 
school journals. They owe it to themselves, 
their pupils, and patrons to take this means 
of keeping themselves abreast of the times. 
They may think they can’t Seed to do it 

pers SEE 


skied Wb tadlivice mete from the 





Its faults and its weaknesses as well as its 
many excellences are all being brought out 
in the clearest light. The schools. must be 
better taught im the future than they are 
now. Todo this they must know their own 
faultsand what will be expected of them in 
‘those schools which an awakened public 
opinion will demand. A good educational 
journal will prove a most excellent counselor 
and friend to the wise teacher under these 
circumstances. —C. H. Rew. 


Inspire, 


A Sunday-school teacher read to his class 
that the Ethiopian eunuch went on his way 
rejoicing after Philip had talked with him, 








boy answered, ‘“ Because Philip was done a 
teachin’ him.” It is too often that there is 
great rejoicing when the lesson is finished. 
Attending a lecture lately, the speaker was 
long, learned, but dreadfully tiresome. 
When he had finished there was a loud ap- 
plause. “Why,” we asked, “this ap- 
plause?” “Because he stopped there ; he 
might have gone on longer.” 

The teacher should study to make the re- 
citation a pleasure. The examination should 
be one that renders the pupil happier, 
brighter, and send through him feelings of 
strength. He should not talk too much 
himself, but question and lead his pupils 
to talk; thus teaching them to think, in- 
quire and reason. The talking should be 
mainly on the scholars part. 

The teacher should, like the chairman of 
a meeting, keep the others in order, so that 
the business will be transacted. If this is 
properly done, the pupil rises refreshed. His 
mind has collided with another mind ; there 
has been attention, there has been reason- 
ing, there has been expression. 


A School Board! 


The usual School Board knows little of the 
business such a body should transact. Why 
a school board should be set to select those 
who are to be superintendents, principals 
and teachers is a conundrum we give up, 
““ What ever is is right” says Pope—but this 
is not, nor has it ever,been, and yet the stu- 
pid plan is still in vogue. A lot of Demo- 
crats elect a Democratic Board, or a lot of 
Republicans elect a Board of their stripe, and 
then what ? Why, then the folly begins.’ 

So it has been a good while. In 1820 there 
was a vacany in the chair of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Edinburgh, Dr. 
Thomas Brown then dying. Now, the fittest 
in all Seotland for the place was Sir William 
Hamilton. The Town Council had the 
power to elect, and they being tories, chose a 
tory who remained in office for sixteen 
years. Here was the ablest man in all 
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best class of the American people than now. 


and then asked ‘‘ Why did he rejoice ?” The | 


Now, just such things as that are of com- 
mon occurrence. The appointing Board 
does not care for fitness, you understand ; 
for it does'not know what fitness means. 
Begin with the metropolis, go to Brooklyn, 
Albany, Buffalo and view the work of the 
Board! Ask yourself if it is not one grand 
scheme “how not to do it.” 
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Cast Iron in the Schools. 





The value of cast iron is appreciated by 
those who run the schools. Visiting a school 
lately we found a dissatisfied principal. On 
being asked as to his perplexity he declared 
it to be “‘ cast iron.” 

**There is no discretionary power. I have 
a ‘course of study’ fixed and all have to fol- 
low that—rich or poor, white or black. The 
scheme looks well on paper, but it don’t 
work well. It crushes the children, it does 
not educate them. The graded system is 
good upto a certain point. It reminds meof 
old Deacon Jones’ children. They were 
waked up at a’certain hour every morning, 
had healthy food to“eat, were sent to the 
prayer meeting on Wednesday night, read 
the Bible through several times, went to 
Sunday-school and church, and yet were 
graceless little rascals. Mrs. Jones was in 
despair. She told her troubles to a neigh- 
bor who had good ‘children, and asked, 
“What canIdo?”’ ‘“Tryalittle wholesome 
neglect,” was the reply. 

“This is what the schools need. The graded 
system is good, but it must be administered 
in a wholesome way. I am not permitted to 
use my judgment, and soon I shall have none 
to use. My teachers have no interest in edu 
cation whatever. They only try to run 
things so the superintendent will be satis- 
fied. That is what is the matter. “Isn't 
that enough ?” We thought it was, 





Politics and Education. 





The plain state of the case is that our edu- 
cation is every year more and more under 
the management of one or other of the poli- 
tical parties, Itis useless to deny that this 
works an injury to the scholars. The orig- 
inal plan yet pursued in a few New Eng- 
land towns, was to select intelligent citizens 
the minister, physician, lawyer, and let 
them employ the teacher, and even examine 
into his qualifications. As this plan disap- 
peared the necessity was felt for an examin- 
ing officer—and he is elected by political 
planning. That is to say, politics, grasping 
the schools, necessitated superintendents— 
and now politics grasps the superintendent 
by the throat. The State Supt. is the crea- 
ture of politics also. 

That, in spite of this bad system, there is 
a good State Supt., and some geed County 
Supts. is admitted, but it is in spite of the 
-|system. The method is a bad one. It does 
not make good,of the schools its supreme ob- 

ject. Wo protest against it. If State Supt. 
Gilmour ,is deing what he should do, he 
should. hold his post without fear of caucus, 
ornead of. ing the State in. aid of his 





party. If Messrs. Surdam, King, Chapin, 
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etc., are managing the schools properly they 
should continue to hold office for that reason. 
Look at it in what light we may, the chang- 
ing of men and measures &ccording” to the 
whim of a caucus is fatal to the progress of; 
our schools. Sooner or later it must be su- 
perseded by the selection of the fittest men 
and their retention in office. 

What will bring about this change? Pub- 
lic opinion—enlightened public opinion. To 
cause this enlightenment is the business of 
the teachers. Of course, all that can will 
shirk responsibility and action. The women 
excuse themselves by saying they have no- 
thing to do with politics, but ‘the reason isa 
poor one. The principals and city superin- 
tendents, and all those who might be expect- 
ed to lead, refuse to move because there is 
nothing for them to gain; if it would increase 
the number of higher places they would join 
the reform. So that the case looks some- 
what hopeless. But we do not despair. 








j The State Must Educate. 


(FOR RICHARD GRANT WHITE.) 

The question of education is for modern 
societies a question of life or of death, a 
question on which their future depends. Our 
stand has been resolutely taken in this re- 
spect. We shall never recede from this 
philosophical principle, that every man is 
entitled to enlightenment. We are. confi- 
dent that enlightenment is beneficent, and 
that if it be attended with some dangers, it 
alone can provide a remedy for them, Let 
those who do not believe in the reality of 
duty, who regard morality as an illusion, 
preach the dreary doctrine of the necessary 
degradation of a part of the human race ; 
but for us who have absolute confidence in 
moral truth, such a doctrine is out of the 
question. At any price, let come what may, 
let there be more light! This is our motto, 
and we shall never abandon it. 

I know that many minds, and some of 
them of the better order, have doubts on this 
subject. They are alarmed at the progress 
which, in these days, is carrying knowledge 
to portions of the human race that up to this 
moment have been excluded from it. There 
are, they say, in human labor, human duties 
to which an educated man will never sub- 
mit. The awakening: of the intelligence is 
always accompanied with more or less of 're- 
volt ; the diffusion of instruction will make 
wholly impossible order, subordination, and 
obedience to authority, without which hu- 
manity has thus far been unable to’ exist. 
This is very bad reasoning, and, I even ven- 
ture to say, very impious reasoning. Thisis 
the reason which was invoked for centuriés 
to maintain slavery. The world, it was said, 
has need of menial services that a free‘man 
will never assume ; hence slavery is neces 
sary. But slavery has disappeared, and the 
world has not gone to destruction on that ac- 
count. Ignorance will also disappear, and 
the world will not go to ruin. The reason- 
ing that I oppose proceeds from a low and 
false assumption—that instruction ‘serves 
only for the practical use that is made of it ; 
so that he who, on account of his social posit 
tion, cannot give a money value to intellec- 
tual culture, has no need of that culture, 


Literature, according to ;this mode of think- 


‘ing, is useful only to the man of letters ; ‘are 
and good’manners only to men of the world, 
The poor man ee ran 


‘They 





cation and knowledge would be useless to 
him. This is blasphemy. Culture of mind 
and cul of soul are duties of every man. 
not simplé opnamefts; but are 
{things as’sacred as religion. If mental cul- 
ture was a frivolous thing, it might be held 
that it was not intended for all; but if it be 
a sacred thing par excellence, no one should 
be excluded from it. One does not dare say, 
at least in a Christian country, that religion 
is a thing reserved for the few, that the poor 
and humble man ought to be excluded from 


the church. And so instruction, the culture | 


of the soul, is ‘our religion, and we have not 
the right to deprive any one of it. To’ con- 
demn a man, a priori, not to receive instruc- 
tion, is to declare that he has no soul, that 
he is not the son of God and of the light. 
This is the climax of impiety.—Ernest Re- 
NAN. 








THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





for the Somoo.: JournNs.. 
Lessons in Fractions. 





No. II, 

Lesson 1. With an object in the hand, asa piece of pa- 
per, and a pair of scissors, say: I cut this into two equal 
parts—how many parts are there? What kind ‘ot parts ? 
They are called ‘halves; here is one halfand here is the 
other. How many halves? How many halves in this 
piece of paper? In this apple, in this stick, etc.. etc. How 
many halves in—well, what I have in this box? In this 
drawer? ;How many halves in anything? One half is 
written 4. 

Lesson 2, Ina similar manner proceed with thirds One 
third is written }; two thirds are written %. 

Lesson 8. In a similar manner proceed with fourths. 

Lesson 4. In a similar manner proceed with fifths. 

Lxzsson 5. In a similar manner proceed with sixths. 

Lesson 6. Ina similar manner proceed with sevenths. 

Lesson 7. In a similar mannér proceed with eights 

Lesson 8, In a similar manner proceed with ninths. 

Lasson 9. In a-similar manner proceed with tenths, 

Lesson 10. In a similar manner proceed with elevenths. 

Lesson 11. In a similar maoner proceed with twel/ths. 





Lesson 12. In one thing there are how many fourths ? 

In one half a thing there are how many fourths ? 

Two. Yes, and this I write thus : $=}. 

In one thing there are how many sixths ? 

In one half a thing are how many sixths? Three. Yes, 
and this‘I write thus, }=§. 

In one thing are hor many eighths ? 

In one Lalf a thing how many eighths ? 

Four. Yes and I write it thus, }=4. 

In one thing are how many tenths ? 

In one-half a thing how many tenths ? 

Five. Yes, and I write it thus, }=,5. 

In one thing there are twelve twelfths ? 

Tn one half a thing there are how many twelfths, Six, 
Yes, and I write it thus, }=4%. 

Now I put it in a table thus, 

P=) 8) 15 

Lesson 13./In one thing are ‘how many sixths? In 
one third are how many sixths?, Two. Yes, and I write 
that fact thus,}—}. John has {*of an apple and James 
has 4, whojhas ithe most 2. Let us:try and see, Here is 
} and here. is %. Which isthe most? John has of ao 
apple and James has,$, who has the most? Let us try and 
see. Here are § and here are $, which is the most? Io 
one thing are how many ‘ninths ? ‘In one third are how 
many ninths? Three. Yes, and I state the fact thus, = 
}: John has } of an apple'and James has three ninths ; 
who has the most?) Let ustry and see. Here is. 4: and 
here is 3, which isthe most ? In one } are §, in two thirds 
how many ninths ?; Six. Yes, and I state it thus, =. 
John has ¥ of an apple and James has §, who has the moet ? 
Let,us try and see. _ Hare are} and here $, which is the 
most? In.one thing are how many twelfths. In} how 
maoy elite! det Yes, and I state it thus, edd To 

are +. ell, how many twelfths in’ §. Hight. Yes, and 

T state it'thas, $=\%. Let us see if tt isso. Here is ‘an 
apple cut in twelve parts Here is"oue cut in three parta 


Now I give } ot the appleto James. How many of the 
twelfths must I give John so he will have the same ? 
Four. Yea ‘And if I give James § of the first apple, how 
much must I give John of the second apple. ight. I 
will put this in @ table thus: 

fbi iti iti iets f= t= te: 





Talk with Pupils. 


A DROP OF WATER ON ITS TRAVELS. 

We are going to follow a drop of water on its travels. 
If I dip my finger in this basin of water and lift it_up again 
Lbring with it a small glistening drop out, of the body of 

below, .and hold it before you. Tell me, have you 
any idea where this drop has been? What changes it has 
undergone and what work it hts been doing during all the 
long ages that water has lain on the face of the earth ? 
Again, it I were to put this basin on the stove till all the 
Where would it go? What forms will it take before it 
reappears ia the rain cloud, the river or the sparkling 
dew t ee 

These are questions we are going to try to answer, and 
first -before we -can- inthe feast understand how water 
travels, we must have clearly pictured in our imagination 
those countless sun waves which are forever crossing space 
and especially those larger and slower undulations, the 
dark heat-waves; for it is these which force the air- 
atoms apart and make the air light, and it is also these 
which are most busy ia sendiug water on its travels. 

Let us try to understand how these two invisible work- 
ers, tne sun-waves and the air, deal with the drops of 
water. Ihave here a kettle boiling over a spirit lamp, and 
I want you to follow what is going on it. First, im the 
flame of the lamp, atoms of the spirit drawn rp from be- 
low are clashing with the oxygen atoms in the air. This, 
as you know, causes heat waves and light waves to move 
rapidly all round the lamp. The light waves cannot pass 
through the kettle, but the heat waves can, and.as they 
enter the water inside they agitate it violently. Quickly, 
and stili more quickly, the particles of water near the bot- 
tom of the ketile move to and fro and are shaken apart ; 
and as they become light they rise through the colder 
water, letting another layer come down to Le heated in 
its turn. The motion grows more and more violent, 
making the water hotter and hotter, till at last the par- 
ticles of which it is composed fly asunder and escape as 
invisible vapor. If this kettle were transparent you would 
not see any steam above the water, because it is in the 
form of an invisible gas. But as the steam comes out of 
the mouth of the kettle you see a cloud. Why is this? 
Because the vapor is chilled by coming out into the cold 
air, and its particles are drawn together again into tiny, 
tiny drops of water. 

The clouds you see floating in the sky are made of ex- 
actly the same kind of water dust as the cloud from the 
kettle. 

Now, although we never see any water traveling from 
our earth up into the skies, we know that it goes there, 
for it comes down again in rain, and so it must go up 
invisibly, But where does the heat come from which 
makes this water invisible? Wherever the sun waves 
touch the rivers, ponds, lakes, seas or fields of ice and 
snow upon our earth, they carry off invisible water vapor. 
In this way the sun waves and the air carry off water 
every day, and all day long, from the top of lakes, rivers, 
pools, springs and seas and even from the surface of ice 
and snow. Without any noise or sign of any kind the 
water of our earth is being drawn up invisibly into the 
sky. 

It has been calculated that in the Indian Ocean three- 
quarters of an inch of water is carried off from thesurface 
of the sea in one day and night : so that as much as twen- 
ty-two feet or a depih of water about twice the height of 
an ordinary room, is silently and invisibly lifted up trom 
the whole surface of the ocean in one year. It is true this 
is one of the hottest parts of the earth, where the sun 
Waves are most active ; but even in ourown country many 
feet of water are drawn up in the summer time. 

. What, then; becomes of all this water? Let us follow 
it a¢ it struggles upwerds to thesky.. Well, as this water- 
laden air rises up, its particlea, no longer so much pressed 
together, begin to separate, and as all work requires an 
expenditure of heat, the air becomes colder, and then you 
know at once what must happen to the invisible vapor— 
it will form into tiny water drops, like the steam from the 





y 





kettle. And so, as the’ hewd ites tail béceiael caller, the 
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vapor gathers into visible masses and we can see it hang- 
ing in the sky, and cal’ it clouds. When these clouds are 
highest they are about ten miles from the earth, but when 
hey are made of heavy drops and hang low down tkey 
sometimes come within a mile of the ground. 

Look up at the clouds as you go home and think that 
the water of which they are made has all been drawn up 
invisibly through the air. Sometimes, if the air is warm, 
these water particles may travel a long way without ever 
forming into clouds, and on a hot, cloudless day the air is 
often very full of invisible vapor. Then, if a cold wind 
comes sweeping along high up in the sky, and chills this 
vapor it forms into great bodies of water dust clouds, and 
the sky is overcast. At other times clouds hang lazily in 
a bright sky and these show us thas just where they are 
the air is cold and turns the invisible vapor rising from the 
ground into visible water-dust, so that exactly in those 
spaces we see it as clouds. Such clouds form often on a 
warm, still summer's day, and they are shaped like masses 
of wool, ending in a straight line below. They are not 
merely hanging in the sky, they are really resting upon a 
tall column of invisible vapour which stretches right up 
from the earth; and tbat straight line under the clouds 
marks the place where the air becomes cold enough to 
turn this invisible vapour inte visible drops of water. 

And now, suppose that while these or any other kind 
of clouds are overhead, there comes along either a very 
cold wind, or a wind full of vapour. As it passes through 
the clouds, it makes them very full of water, for, if it 
chills them, it makes the water-dust draw more closely 
together ; or, if it brings a new load of water-dust, the 
air is fuller than it can hold. In either case a number of 
water-particles are set free, and our fairy foree ‘‘ cohesion ” 
seizes upon them at once and forms them into large water- 
drops. Then they are much heavier than the air, and so 
they can float no lunger, but down th¢y come to the earth 
in a shower of rain. And thus one drop is back from its 
travels.— The Fairy-Land of Science. 





How to Gain Attention. 


By telling the child something which pays him for giving 
attention. 

By giving information in such a manner that the scholar 
will count in worth his hearing. 

Interest the scholar in a subject, ard he will cheerfully 
give attention. 

Under some circumstances children sre capable of vigor- 
ous and long sustained attention. Nor can we find a 
better illustration of mental absorption than the school 
boy engage¢ in a match of cricket or football. The at- 
tention of children is not much under the control of the 
will, but depends upon the interest which they feel in the 
subject — W. H. Groser. 

Awaken the scholar’s sympathy with the subject, and 
he will give earnest attention. 

Excite curiosity in the mind, and cheerful, earnest at- 
tention follows. 

Curiosity in children is but an appetite after knowledge. 
I doubt not but one great reason why many children 
aband themselves wholly to silly sports and trnfle away 
all their time insipidly, is because they found their 
curiosity baulked and their inquiries neglected — Locke. 

Bring distinctly before;your own mind the well-known 
fact, that children delight as much in exercising their 
minds ag their limbs; provided only that which is pre- 
sented to them bejsuited to,their capacities and adapted 
to their strength.— Dunn's Principles of Teaching. 

Be intensely interested in the lesson yourself, and you 
will interest scholars and gain their attention—S& & 
World, 








A recorp of the results of experimeuts made by Dr. 
Just on the effect of high temperatures on the preserva- 
tion and germination ot seeds, shows that perfectly dry 
seeds can withstand a high temperature, even as high as 
240 deg. to 259 deg., without injary. 


Lorp Girroep, a Scotch Judge, in opening the session 
at the Edinburgh School of Art, recently summed up the 
advantages which a full and accurate scientific knowledge 
would bestow on those who are emagaged in any practical 
work, as that scientific knowledge of their subject would 
make 
that it enable them to produce more exact and per- 
fect work ; that it would make theit work advancing and 

and that it would make their. life- 
itself ¢ and a source of pure and profound joy. 


whatever it is, intelligent, not mechanical ; | guesses 
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Whispering. 
Br D. G. Wricar. 

The crade teacher gives his whole mind to “ How to 
stop whispering.” I have known a teachers’ convention 
to debate on nothing else. It used to trouble me, but 
does no longer. Because I do three things: (1) Keep the 
pupils busy. (2) Treat them politely. (3) Consider whis- 
pering ay disorder, simply. 

I say nothing about whispering, let them whisper, I 
consider it like the noise one makes as he walks the room. 
It is a necessary thing. Some will make more and some 
less, Some will go so still as.not to trouble the rest; some 
will try to make a great deal, some are careless, and some 
are vicious. It is useless to say “there should be no 
whispering.” The parents do it at churches, the teachers 
at teachers’ conventions. Let us teach them to use it with 
judgment, and what whispering they do to do it above 
board and not in a mean and sneaking manner. 

As I have said, I do not forbid it. I say “you talk to 
much,” “you talk too loud,” &c, in this way teach them 
to regulate it. It is an old doctrine that there must be no 
talking in school, bat why? The same pupils go to ent«r- 
tainments and meet their schoolmates and are allowed to 
talk to them, nor do I hear of any trouble that arises at 
these 

There is one thing that struck my attention very ferciblv 
T had a school once that T controlled with a rod of iron, no 
one was allowed to speak a word. In the same vown was 
a private school and it was said that tke pupils there did 
as they chose. Ata festival I was pained to over hear a 
conversation by two ladies to the effect that “ Mr. Wright's 
pupils were the worst behaved pupils in the room: Mr. 
R’s pupils behave very nicely.” I thought on that a good 
deal and come to the conclusion that I over-governed. 
After that I was less—strict. 

Children must be taught to govern themselves, and as to 

whispering, they must be taught to control themselves. 
My rules are: (1) Do nothing that will interfere with an- 
other. (2) Mind your own business as bard as you can. 
These I enforce as well as I can. As to specific rules, | 
say “use the intermission for talking as much as possible ; 
that is keep what you have to say until then.” 
To have the same rules that you have at. church, lec- 
lures Sunday schools and parties 1s the true method. I do 
certainly believe that children should “earn to mind ” as 
we say, and I teach my pupils to mind and they do mind, 
but I develop their reasoning powers, I want a pupil who 
will in society know how to hold his tongue. To be able 
to speak and not to speak is the test. The one who does 
not speak because he is not permitted caanot claim that he 
is educated. 

Of course you will have difficulty with new pupils; of 
course the rude and uncultured and much repressed will 
take advantage of you. But I get my schvol in such a 
state that it keeps sach e ements in subjection. I am no 
longer in fear of the bag-bear, whispering, I have other 
things I am now in fear of. “Is this a Scnoon,” I con- 
tinually ask myself, or is it only a mill—a knowledge mill 
if you think that sounds any better—if so, then it is a 
failure.” 


Blackboard Reading Lessons. 








These lessons should vary as much in style as in matter. 
Children are pleased with whatever is novel. 

The following may be given as a riddle lesson : 

1. Guess my name. 

2. I can sing. 

3. I am bright. 

4. I have a long nose. 

5. I am made of tin. 

With this lesson in mind, the teacher may ask the chil- 
drez,—How many would like to guess a riddle? 

If the teacher have the right spirit, every hand will be 
raised, every child will be eager and curious. 

The teacher will then print or write the riddle on the 
blackboard, calling on the ‘pupils to read each Tine ‘ss soon 
as it is written. 

After the reading of any line except the first, the teacher 
can allow pupils to come to her side and whisper their 
as to what can sing, or what hasa long nose, 

When cath’ Ghildhae"hdd an opportunity of guessing, 
the teacher can mention the names of those Who have 





in | guested correetly, id 'thien draw rapidly ipon'the board « 
picture of a tin tea kettle. 


The curiosity of the children being satisfied on this 
point, their attention may be again directed to the reading 
of the lesson. 

There are many ways of reading sueh a lesson. I will 
give a few of them : 

1. The teacher may point to a line and the pupils read. 

2. A pupil may point to a line and select another pupil 
to read. 

3. Pupils may read in turn one line each. 

4. Pupils may read in order, each one choosing his own 
line. 

5. A pupil may point while the remainder of the class 
read in concert. 

6. The teacher may point for the class to read in a 
whisper in concert. 

7. The teacher may select a pupil to read the entire 
lesson. 

8. The teacher may give the number of sdme line, with- 
out pointing to it, and ask the pupils to read ‘individually 
or in concert, 

9. The teacher may select pupils to read the lesson from 
right to left. 

Those different methods cannot all be used with the 
same exercise, but the teacher can select those likely to be 
the most pleasing to the children, or devise new methods. 

If a short drill in spelling is desirable at the close of the 
reading, childen enjoy selecting words from the lesson and 
spelling them with closed eyes. They take pride in select- 
ing the hardest words. 

When the pupils have passed to their desks, require a 
reproduction of the lesson upon slates or slips of paper. 
Do not consider any reproduction complete, that does not 
show a fair attempt to reproduce the picture.— Wisconsin 
Journal of WBecation. 





Educational Results. 





None can dispate the incalculable good which the people 
of the Empire State have received from free public educa- 
tion; but very few stop jto consider, and very few will at 
first be convinced, that this system is also doing irretriev- 
able injury to thousands of the youth ot the State; not 
because it is too conservative, but too restricted im its 
modes of education. Education, ih the real full sense ot 
the word, is not simply the acquirement ot knowledge in 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, writing, geology, botany, 
classics, languages, and music; it includes the education 
of youths, to carry on those traces, businesses and labors 
which are so necessary and essential to the growth and 
prosperity of the nation. 

To tell the principals and teachers, the Board of Educa- 
tion and Superintendents that the result of their efforts is 
the production of much lasting harm to the present and, 
more especially, the next generation, may be deemed reck- 
lessness on our part, but, however unpalatable the asser- 
tion may be, it 1s strictly true. 

Let us see how the boys are being prepared to take 
their fathers’ places. The son of the bookkeeper, bank- 
clerk, Wall street broker, lawyer, doctor, or literary man, 
are receiving such education as fits them to take their 
fathers’ places. The longer they are sent to school the 
better fitted they are apt to become for those places. 

Let us, however, go further and see how the sons of the 
men who are the bulwarks of the nation, the men whose 
labors make the nation’s greatness, are educated. What 
provision is made in this system for turning out a boy ed- 
ucated to succeed his father on the farm, in the carriage 
shop, at the carpenter's bench, the tailor’s board, to use 
the waxed end, to shape the rough stone, to build a house, 
or carry on the many other honest, honorable tredes, by 
which the artizan supports his family? We fail to discover 
the nearest approach to this class of education, While 
schools for sewing, and cookery, and learning other house- 
hold duties have been established for girls, boys have no 
school to learn to be carpenters, mechanics, tailors or shoe- 
makers, or to plough, to sow, or reap, or do the work of 
the tarm, unless, perchance, as is unfortunately the case 
now-a-days, their over education hasbeen the means of 
taking them to prison, there to be tanght a trade under 

compulson. The parents who will ponder for a few mo- 
ments, and look around him, right here in our own com- 
munity, will find for himself truthful cerrobation of what 
we have said. Go to the High Sehool any day. There 
you will see youths of 14, 15, 16 even 18 years of age, 
studying mathematics, classics, geology, or botany; they 
cat recite or declaim most creditably ; write an essay cr 
{ conjugate a Latin verb; every one of them ready to go 
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inte some store or. office; net one of them fit to go to 
work on the farm, or in the shop, to use a needle, or pre 
pare the land for the seed. Ask them what they intend to 
do when they leave school; they are not sure, but hope 
to get into the grocery store, or a bank, or an office, 
wherever the work is easy and honrs of labor sbort 
When such are the developements of this so called grand 
educational scheme er system of ours, the trath falls out 
ot the statement of the Superintendent that our boys are 
being educated to take the places of their fathera.—/lush- 


ing paper, 
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A Bit of School Experience. 


By W. C. Payne, Hinsdale, Il. 

School opened with sixteen pupils, all German and but 
three er four could speak any English, which was remark- 
able as thr majority nad attended school for several years, 
Alter ascertaining names, ayes, &c., a bright looking boy 
was called up and asked to read. Ie had been trough 
the Sanders Fourth Keader and, though he seemed to 
thmk it entirely unnecessary, was turned back to the first 
ot the book. He read a verse without much hesitancy, in 
a loud clear voice, stopping the required length of time at 
each comma, colon, and semicolon, letting his voice fall at 
the end of each indicative sentence and holding it uv at 
the end of eaca interrogation with the greatest precision 
as all well oiled reading machines should. When he had 
finished with the air of a conquering hero, I asked him if 
he understood what he had been reading, but a blank look 
was my oualy answer, ‘ What is meant by the question 
Is knowledge the pearl of price.” I asked, Another blenk 
lock, My next question was, “What is meant. by the 
word knowledge?” but receiving a0 an«wer I said, “When 
1 ask you a question you should answer if you can, but if 
you cannot you should say ‘I don’t know.’ Have you 
been accustomed to have questions asked you concerning 
the lesson ?” 

Ans. “I don’t know.” 

Quis. “ Do you understand mo?” 

Ans, “ No sir.” 

Ques, “ Did your last teacher ask you about the lesson ?” 

Ans, ‘No sir.” 

Ques. “ Did you do anything but read and spell?” 

' Ans. * We jes read.” 

Here then was the difficulty, I must take a number of 
boys and girls-who had “jes read” and teach them the 
meaning of what they had learned. Heretofore they had 
read without attaching any meaning to the signs and 
characters which they had been obliged to memorize day 
alter day. 

This boy was a fair example of the entire school and I 
caused him and the fivegothers comprising the class to 
turn back to the middle of the Third Reader very much to 
their disgust, and by questioning them and encouraging 
them to talkjand think about their work obtained very 
satisfactory results, {At first some few were rather -rebel- 
lious and discouraged, but after two or tnree lessons they 
began to take a fresh interest in the recitations, studying, 
with the view of learning the lesson and understanding it. 
rather than of finishing a certain number of pages. It is 
true we did not proceed as iapidly, since the time ex- 
pended in questions and answers might have been given 
to the reading alone; but the greater facility with which 
they soon began to read more than compensated for that. 

After keeping the class in the Third Reader for some 
time they went on to the Fourth, and their reading was 
much improved, not so much injthe pronunciation as in 
the expression and ease of utterance. This may be seen 
by the following which}I will” write literally. After the 
olass has taken the recitation bench I hold up my hand a-d 
ask “How meny think they can read the fizst paragraph 
without making any mistake?” (All hauds are raised). 

T. “You may try it, John.” (John reads the para- 
graph making two mistakes). 

T. (Raising hands), “ How many noticed any mistake "? 
(Five hands are raised). 

T. “ What mistake did you notice Lizzie?” 

L. “ He called application, applisation,” 

T. “That isright. What does application mean, John?” 

J. “Tt means working hard aud long.” 

T. “ You may use the word ina sentence, Thomas,” 

Thom. ‘I cannot learn much without application,” 

iT. “Very well Thomas, that is a good sentence and a 
very true sentence, saadeniicae other mistake did you 
notice ?” 
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M. “ He called construe, construct.” 

T. “ What does construe mean?” 

M. “ Construe means read or explain.” 

T. (Raising hand), “Who can tell what construct 
menns?” (Three hands), “ What doesit mean, John.” 

J. “ Coustruct means to build.” 

In this manner the entire lesson may be recited, always 
being careful to have the pupil name the word he is defin- 
ing in giving the definition that it may be firmly fixed in 
the memory. The questioning should be done in a cheer- 
ful, lively manner, in order that the interest of the pupil 


may be kept awake, for ff the teacher is listless either in his 
motions or speech he cannot expect order and interest 
during the recitation. 
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Questions. 


1, Do you allow your pupils to interrupt you with ques- 
tions while you are teaching a class ? 

2. Do you answer such questions ? 

8. Do you allow the pupils to address you in an im- 
polite manner? 

4. Do yeu allow pupils to answer back ? 

5. De you allow them to speak in class without per- 
mission—as “ that's just what I said?” 

6. Do you allow them to stare at visitors ? 

7. Do you allow them to become inattentive to your 
directions, so that twice or thrice telling is needed? 

8. Do you allow them to go away with the idea that 
“ high marks” are the all in all? 

9. Do you permit rudeness and want of refinement of 
manner ? 

10. Do you feel sure they are better and stronger and 
wiser to. day than yesterday ? 

11, Do you attempt seriously to know more each day 
on some special eubject—arithmetic, physiology, etc. 

12. Do you read so as to know the progress ol the age? 

18. Do you attempt to add trom your stock of know]l- 
edge to what is given in the text-book ? 

14. Do you ever ask yourself, “ Would a very skiifull 
teacher have teught that lesson in that way ?” 

15. Do you study to be more free in your work to-day 
than yesterday ?. 

16. Are you filled with earnestness and enthusiasm in 
your teaching? 

17. Do you require the words or the thought ? 

18. Do you really understand what teaching is? 

19. Do you look for growth of mind asthe result of 
your teaching ? 

20. Do you feel growing within you the power of 
teaching ? 

21. Do you ventilate your room, so that it is healthful 
to live in? 

22. Do yuu see that your room is neat and clean ? 

23. De you have it disinfected with chloride of lime 
weekly, so that it smells sweet ? 

24. Do you watch the light, so that it is not to»-strong ? 

25. Do you see that your room is properly warmed ? 

26. Do you see ‘that the desks are not too high or too 
low? 

27. Do your pupils sit erect ? 

28, Are the blackboards covered with neat maps, ex- 
amples, etc., or the rude scrawlls so often seen? 

29. Are the rubbers clean ? 

30. Have you neat peinters? 

31. Do you correct the bad grammar of your pupils ? 
(“T seen him last night.”’) 

32. Do you use/oral methods ? 

38. Could you “ recite the lesson ” (as the vile phrase is) 
as well as the pupils you criticise? 

34. Do youstudy the lessons yourself? 

35. Do you teach io an animated manner ? 

36. Do you cyiticise your mode of standing, talking, etc. 

37. Do you use as good a tone to your pupils as to 
visitors ? 

38, Do you give lessons that pertain to the future life 
of your pupils? 

39. Do you teach them about their own homes, their 
own town—its products and manufactures, etc ? 

40. Do you pay attention to their manners? That is, 
do you “ bring up” your pupila, or let them come up? 

41. Do yeu attempt in any way to advance the standard 
of education ? 

42. Do you attempt to know and comprehend the views 
of the great teachers ? 
, 43. Dassnerencnte stereos te, Pea a 
Pestolozsi ? 
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44, Do you read educational papers ? 

45, Do you stady.. education (your profession, mind) 
every day? 

46. Do you hear lessons, or teach ? 

47. Do you follow educational principles ? 

48. Do you attempt to improve the state of pub’ic 
opinion on education ? 

49. Do you attend the meetings of teachers? 

50. Do you ever ask yoursel/, “Is this genuine teaching 
that Iam doing?” 


In Door Life. 


It would be a great improvement on our present system 
of school-education, if children could learu the rudiments 
at homw and pass their infancy, the first eight or ten years, 
at least, under the immediate vupervision of their parents; 
a transition-period of three or four years of home studies 
would help them to steer clear of many moral and physi- 
ological cliffs, It is always the best preparatory school ; 
only a private teacher has time and patience to interest a 
pupil in the dry principia of every science; but a still 
greater advantage in his independence of fixed methods 
and fixed hours, As a general rule, the forenoon is the 
best time for studies, and the airiest room in the house the 
best locality. Pure air has a wonderful effect on the clear- 
ness of cur cerebral functions ; the half suffocating atinos- 
phere of the average school-room is as stupefying as the 
influence of a halt-intoxicating drink. Heat aggravates 
the offensiveness of foul air; but in a well-ventilated room 
the degree of temperature is comparatively unimportant. 
As it. would be inconvenient to load ourselves with blank- 
ets in daytime, less than 50 degrees Fahr. would make 
sedentary occupations rather uncomfortable, and more 
than 80° weuld become oppressive in a close apartiment ; 
but between these extremes we may safely suit our con- 
vevience, Perfectly pure or perfumed air may be very 
warm and still very pleasant, as all know who have en- 
tered a conservatory or a tidy baker’s shop on a cold 
winter day. 

In large town schools.where hundreds of childen have 
to breathe the same air, I would advise a change of rooms 
from hour to hour, and a thorough renovation of the 
vitiated atmosphere by opening every window and every 
door, and keeping up a rousing fire. The air-currents 
could be re-enforced by mechanical means—zanvas flap 
pers or revolving fans—and fumigation would gieatly aid 
the good work. The South European druggists sel] various 
kinds of trankincense that can be burned on a pan or a 
common stove, and will fill a large church with odors more 
or tess Sabsean, according to price—ten cents’ worth a day 
would be enough to beatify a whole town school; Moham- 
med, the man of God, included perfume among the three 
greatest blessings of human life. Young children ought 
to have a recess after every lesson, and should not be re- 
quired to sit rgidly quiet. The best writing-stand for 
children is Shreber's “ telescope-desk,” a box-like contriv- 
ance, with a movable top that can be lowered or raised to 
suit the convenience of sitting or standing writers. In a 
latitude where the weather so often precludes the possi- 
bility of out-door recreations, every school-house should 
have a-recess-room, and every town schovl an indoor gym- 
nasium, 

Fireside comforts are almost inseparable from the idea 
of an open fireplace, and from an hygienic standpoint, tvo, 
the old-fashioned chimney, or an open grate, is far superior 
to a closed stove. But it should not be torgutten that the 
operation of the chimney-draught alone is insufficient to 
correct the vitiated air of a small room, it merely creates 
an outward current. An open window completes the ren 
ovating process; in cold weather a few minutes are sufli- 
cient to revitalize the indoor atmosphere for a couple of 
hours. Onty the blindest prejudice can deny the pleasant 
effect cf such an influx of life-air; it revives the azotized 
lungs as a draught of cool water refreshes the parched 
palate. Colds are neyer taken that way. What we calla 
cold. is caused by the influence of impure air, or dust, on 
the sensitive tissue of our respiratory organs; subsequent 
exposure to the open air merely initiates the crisis of the 
order, the discharge of the accumulated mucus through 
the nose or throat. Fresh air is here only to proximate 
cause, as in toothache, or in those paroxysms of retching 
following on the first respiration of a half-drowned person. 
If we postpone the crisis by persistently avoiding the open 
air, the unrespirable matter, instead of being discharged, 
will be deposited ia the tissue of the lunzs in the form o! 

‘ 

The end of the day is the best time for & sponge-bath ; 
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a sponge and a coarse towel have often cured insomnia| 
where diacodium failed. A bucketful of tepid water will 
do for ordinary purposes; daily cold shower-baths in 
winter-time are as preposterous as hot drinks in the dog- 
days. Ninety-nine boysin a hundred would rather take 
the bitterest medicine than a cold bath in mid-winter. If 
we leave children and animals to the guidance of their 
instinets they will become amphibious in the dog-days, and 
quench their thirst at the coldest spring without fear of 
injurious consequeates; but in winter time even wild 
beasts avoid immersion with an instinctive dread. 

Our beds are our night clothes, and ought to be kept as 

clean as our shirts and coats. Woclen blankets are 
healthier than quilts; a straw tick is better than a horse- 
hair mattrese, though a woven wire ‘mattress is perhaps 
preferable to both. Feather beds are a recognized nuisance. 
Children over ten should sleep alone, or at least under 
separate blankets, if the bedsteads do net reach arondd. 
+ If you would preserve your chiidren frem wasting dis- 
eases, do not stint them in their sleep; chlerotic girls, es- 
pecially, and weakly babies need all the rest they can get. 
If they are drewsy in the morning, let ‘hem sleep; it will 
do thém more good than stimulants and tonic sirups. For 
school children in their teens, eight hours of quiet sleep is 
generally enough, but do not restrict them to fixed hours; 
in mid-sammer there should be a siesta-corner in every 
house, & lounge or an old mattress in the coolest nook of 
the hall, or a hammock in the shade of the porch, where 
the little ones can pass the sleep-inviting afternoons.— 
Popular Science Monthiy. 


~ 


Things to Tell the Scholars. 


(PREPARED FOR THE N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL.) 

Mr, Wuymrsr in a lecture on his ascents ot Chimborazo 
and Cotopaxi, says of voleanic force that in an eruption of 
Cctopaxi, which he witnessed, the ashes rose in a column 
twenty thousand feet above the rim of the crater, which 
wag itself nearly twenty thousand teet high, and spread 
over an area of many miles. From observations of the 
area over which'the ash fell, Mr. Whymper calculated. that 
at least 2,000,000 tons must.have been ejected in this one 
eruption. 

A prehistoric city, supposed to be of Celtic origin, has 
recently been explored in the neighborhood of Braga, 
Portugal,’ alter} having{ been buried for two thousand 
years under rubbish,™soil, and arich vegetation. Cir- 
cular walls, streets, squares, large architect ural monu- 
ments, and even{a number of houses, have retained their 
forms. Mat.y stone monuments are covered jwith eculp- 
tures and inscriptions, which, in their general character, 
recall those of India and;China, and are supposed to be of 
a symbolic and religious character. 

Pror. G. Forbes, of Glassgow, published some calculations 
concerning the existence of a planct beyond Neptune. 
His theory was founded ‘on the features of the orbits of a 
number of comets, whose aphelion distance is at about 
one hundred times the mean distance of the earth from 
the sun, which may have becomo permanent members 
of the solar system through the influence of the attrac- 
tion of such a planet, as other comets have been joined to 
the solar system by the attraction of Jupiter. A period 
of one thousand years was assumed for the revolution of 
the planet in its orbit; and Prof. Forbes}{carried his cal- 
culations so far as to indicate the place where the star 
might be ;found if it existed. On'comparing the cata- 
logues, a|star,ot the eighth or ninth magnitude was found 
to have been seen twice in 1857 where the planet should 
havejbeen then, bit not since. If the planet exists, which 
is not improbable, it would be extremely difficult to de- 
tect it. Supposing it to be as large as Neptune, its disc 
would cover only eight; tenths of a second of a degree, and 
would be perceptible as a disc only through the very best 
instruments; it would shine with only one hundredth of 
the eighth of Neptune, (which is itsel a star of only the 
eighth magnitude,) so that it would not appear larger than 
a star of the fourteenth magnitude; and its motion— 
3}” daily—could not be distinguished till after several 
days of observation. Even were it as_large as Jupiter, it 
weuld only appear as a star of the eleventh magnitude, and 
could still esrape careful regent for a long time. 

Tan gividi' of whord dep, thts fitek die and sites exor- 
cise to young children is advocated by the Rochester 
Herald. It declares that they are kept in school too many 
pes, and ebiat Up in'an sce ot Sreenet | vege 
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_ EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Tue Boarv or Enucation Mer May 4. 

John F. Walsh and George F. Netter were appointed as 
Trustees in the 7th and 8th wards respectively. Baker, 
Pratt & Co. were awarded contract tor furniture in G. 8. 
74, for $3,722.20; and to the same parties foi the same 
G. S. for $7.895. (This was the highest bid and Messes 
Vermily, Dowd and Kelley protested against such action 
and voted against it.) The Committee on Teachers re- 
commended that Mr. J. R. Dey and Mrs. Eliza F. Dorsch, 
assistants in M. D. G.S, 10, be removed for inefficiency. 
The City Supt, presented the case to the committee and 
the testimony of the Supt. the principal and the assistant 
teachers was taken. Mr. Donnelly said the Trustees had 
removed the teachers, and asked for action so that new 
teachers could be appointed. Mr. Crawford s:id he could 
not vote conscientiously as he knew nothing about the 
case. Mr. Donnelly said the classes of these teachers had 
shown failures in three consecutive occasion, Mr 
Crawford asked for the report of the City Supt. Mr. 
West said the teachers were plainly inefficient and there 
should be no fear. Mr, Donnelly read the standing of 
the teachers showing that they were marked generally 
only fair. Mr. Crawford asked to be excused from voting. 
The vote passed 17 to 1—Coal was contracted for at 
$4.93 per ton; wood at $9.30 per cord. 

The Corporation Counsel presented his bill of $343 for 
examination of title uf lots. Mr, Crawford thought the 
sum a large one. Messrs. Flynn and Wood felt it would 
be impossible to go back of Mr. Whitney's certificate. Mr. 
Crawford usked to have it referred back for imformation 
as to details. Mr. Pellew said he thought it a large sum. 
Mr. Beardslee, referred to the resignation of Messrs, 
Dowd, Vermilye and Kelly, ‘rom the Finance Committee 
at last stated meeting ; that they were not willing to act 
until the matter was settled. He agreed with those 
gentlemen. Every committee had the right and it 
was a duty to state reasons for action. He. asked for 
instruction, The Board adjourned. 








Corporation Counsel charged $343 for searching a title 
and it was suspected he had some favorite to whom he 
turned over such business. Mr. Crawford deserves credit 
for looking up the matter; it is a large sum for such a 
servive.—The question now asked is what is to be done 
if the Committee on Finance resign. They don’t propose 
to put up with the rebuff they have received.—The dis- 
charge of teachers is an unusual incidental the meetings of 
the Board. If all who are only “fair” were discharged, 
not. cnly, but alsoall who persist in ignoring education the 
schools would be the better for it. There are many who 
get places and hold them, but who never had and never 
will have an idea about education. Do they take an edu- 
tional paper. Not it they know themselves. Mr. Dowd 
very justly remarked of this set “I should like to see them 
deing something to improve themselves.” 

ELSEWHERE. 

Tus American Sunday School Union have started 121 
schools in the Indian Territory. 

Tur Elevated Railroads in this city last year carried 63,- 
000,000 passengers without the loss of a single one. 

Two graduates of Yale College have promised $50,000 
for the construction and equipment ot a physical labora- 
tory. 

Tux endowment of the Case School of Science at Cleve- 
land is now free from incumbrance. The annual income 
from all sources is $37,731.53. 

At the clesing meeting heldjby Messrr. Moody and San- 
key in San Francisco, $82,000 were raised to pay off the 
debt on the Y. M. ©. A. building. 

Mrs. Garrretp ‘e said to be the first of our Presidente’ 
wives who could converse intelligibly with the Foreign 
Ministers in the court languages of Europe. 

Trxwessex, we are happy to see, has removed the stigma 
of repudiation that has hung over it for five years, the 
Legislature having passed the bill for setthng its state 
debt. 


A wew building for the Indian girls is soon to be erected 
at Hampton, Va. There are sixteen new Tndian students 
in the goveruinent school there, three “of theta being 
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servatory has been raised, to the great joy of the autheri- 
ties and the students, 

Tus American of Philadelphia proposes, \as a test of the 
capacity and inclination of American college studen‘s and 
graduates for practical iournal sm, to give $1,500 in ‘prize 
for the best editorials, the best special essays aod the best 
poems, written by college students or collage graduates. 

A petition to the government for shortening the school 
hours is being circulated in Berne, Switzerland. Two 
other desirable things are included in this petition for the 
sanitation of schools—the erection of school workshops 
and a more stringent insistence vpon personal cleantiness, 

Tne average sum appropriated for the education of each 
child in Massachusetts has increased from $4.71 a year in 
1850 to $13.55 in 1880. During the same time the aver- 
age pay of female teachers in the four western counties of 
the State has increased from{$12.89 a month to $25, while 
in Boston it has increased from $31.50 to $60.17. 


Taere are forty industrial schools in Chicago for children 
of peor families, principally little girls, where they are 
kindly cared for, and taught sewing, cooking, and tidiness 
as regards person, dress, and housekeeping. The number 
of children in all of these schools is not less than 3,090, It 
is said that the influence of this school has become so 
marked that the police and car-drivers have observed a 
very decided change in the appearance, manners, and gen- 
eral conduct of the children of the neighborhood. Mos, 
if not all, of these schools are under the charge of Church 
societies. 

Tue movement for a fourth year of theological study in 
our divinity sehoo's is gaining ground. It is in practical 
operation to some extent in Andover and New Haven, 
where students have, after) graduation, pursued a special 
course marked out forthem. The fourth year of study 
will not be required of graduates, but is intended for sach 
exceptional students as wish to pay special attention to 
“the higher and more difficult questions—whether philo- 
sophical, critical, or more immediately practical—which 
may be particularly engaging the attention of Christian 
scholars, pastors, and teachers. 

Tut Delaware Assembly has passed a bill providing that 
$2,400 shall be distributed by the Delaware Association 
for the Education ot Colored People to the different schools 
of the State. Each county is to get $800. For fourteen 
years the colored’people of Delawcre have been working 
hard to gat education with no help from the State. They 
were poor and ignorant, and without influence; but in 
spite of obstacles almost’ insurmountabl: they have, en- 
tirely by their own exertions, established ard maintained s 
syster of schools that would do credit to people having 
much more means and ability. 


Tr the educational standard of a country is to be judged 
by the namber of i(s institutions of learning, Bader stands 
highest among all German countries. Baden, with only 
1,560,000 inhabitants, hes two excellent universities 
(Heidelberg and Freiberg), one polytechnic school at 
Carlsenke, which is considered one of the best in the world, 
and which is at present patronised by 22 American 
students ; 9 gymnasien (classical secondary schools), 4 pro- 
gvmnasien, 7 realschulen (non-classical secondary schools), 
27 higher burgher schools, 8 high-schools fon girls, 7 teach- 
ers’ seminaries, and 45 technical schools. The primary 
schools number 1,937, and the primary school pupils 
245,369. 

Bostox.—Ia round numbers, 40 per cent. of Boston's 
school population is iu primary schouls, and 50 per cent. 
in the grammar schools, the average cost of instruction 
in the various grades of Boston is: Primary, $18.45 per 
pupil; grammar, $26.20; and high and normal, $87,42. 
It will therefore be seenJthat if our children ended 
their course of education ip the lowust gredejinstead of 
continuing on in the higher studies, as to do so many 
more of them than elsewhere, the average cost of a 
pupil would be far less than it now is, aud mare nearly 
the same as in other places. I have no hesitation in 
affirming, what is the upiform testimony of al! competent 
judges who look into the work of the Boston schools, 
that our city’s educational system does more than ‘that 
of any other place in the Union, where the expendi- 
tures are not essentially as great for putting the best 
culture of the age within the reach of .all children. In 
those towns of Massachusetts whose standard spproaches 
to that of Boston, such as Newton, Salem and Springfield, 
the cost very nearly equals that of Boston»Groncz A, 
Ob- | Taarzn, A ; 
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Mrssovrt.—The Salem Academy closed the first term of 
its ninth session in Febrvary, There were enrolled 240 
males and 244 females, making a total of 484 students. 
Of this number 82 were from abroad. The counties of 
Dent, Crawford, Franklin, Howell, Iron, Jefferson, Shan- 
non, St. Louis, Texas, Washington, Wright, and the State 
of Texas were represented. Zhe Democrat says: “ When 
Prof. Lynch first entered this schoul he found many ob- 
stacles in his way, but with his usual vim ard determina- 
tion he has accomplished great resulws. He has been the 
life of our intellectual community, and his good works may 
be seen and felt every day. From the fruit of his labor 
many of our most promising business men, and instead of 
the streets being overrun with hoodlums we meet enlight- 
ened honest youths who are a pride to their parents and 
an honor to the community. Small boys of eight and ten 
years can be seen wending their way to school with their 
algebras, histories, grammars and latin books, and upon 
examination one will find that the appearance is not all 
outward, for their minds are stored with the contents ; and 
these advantages are not alone to the rich, but many poor 
families are represented in these upper classes, The sec- 
ond term was opened last Monday with a larger roll than 
has ever been witnessed, and premises to be yet more suc- 
cessful. It will be a bad day for Salem when tho services 
of Prof. Lynch are dispensed with, even should the direc- 
tors be asked to double his present salary.” (That is the 
way a newspaper should talk.—A, M. K.) 


Inu.—The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
recommends that $310,000, be appropriated for the 
erect of three more normal school buildings, in as many 
different parts of this State. He says suitable grounds 
can be obtained, and a building every way adapted to the 
wants of a normal school of four hundred pupils, and the 
model school, which should be connected with every such 
institution, can be put up and properly furnished for less 
than $10,000. There are now 22,255 teachers in the pub- 
lic echools of Illinois, Of these 17,347 were employed 
last year in the ungraded schools, Recruits of this sort 
entere the ranks of teachers as empirics, They are to 
learn how to teach at the cost of the tax-payers in the 
most irrational and expensive way possible, picking up 
their trade at the expense of the public financially, and at 
the expense of the children mentally and morally. So the 
question, “what shall be done to improve the country 
schools?” comes up from all parts of the country. It 
is safe to affirm that very little can be done to improve 
them so long as they are filled, from year to year, with 
pupils taken from these same schools utterly untrained for 
their work. But give them instructors schooled for their 
mission, and everything else can be trusted to their com- 
mon sense and the counsel of a good county superinten- 
dent. All other countries that have established a system 
of free schools have adopted this doctrine as the corollary 
of such a policy, and provided for the training of teachers. 
France has 86 nornal schools; Italy, 115; England, 41; 
little Belgium, 23 ; Switzerland, 32; coming back to our 
own country, Massachusetts, with 311,528 pupils enrolled 
(more than her total population of legel school age), and 
with only 7,587 teachers, has 5 normal schools; Tilinois 
has two only. 


Orseco Oo.—The county Teachers Institute was in ses- 
sion in this place during the week commencing April 25, 
was largely attended, over 200 teachers present, A large 
per cent. of applicants received licenses than at any pre- 
vious examination, although a higher grade of questions 
were given. Commissioners Miller and Tuthill are live 
men, attention to’their work, earnest enthusiastic and 
wish the teachers to do good work. Under the able in- 
structions of Professor’s Lantry and Kennedy, no teacher 
present could fail to receive special benefit. They will be 
held in kindly remimbrance by the teachers of Otsego Co., 
and the best wishes of the Institute follow them. They 
have sown the seeds of practical knowledge which we 
trust will spring up and yield a rich harvest in the ad- 
vancement of the schools in Oteego County. It is the 
wish of all they may return tous in the capacity of 
instructors as our next Institute. Good singing was one 
marked feature of the Institute. The Hducatioual move- 
ment in Otsego County] is increasing able teachers are 
taking hold’of it and{the grand,work is going on. Practical | Brooklyn 
common sense teaching is soon to take the place of the 
meaningless rote teaching of the past Otsego County, will 
come up to}the standard of thef Teachers Institute. “The 
-heering feature is that the Comr’s. have back bona. 9 

Onra,—The Ohio Teachers’ Association will hold walt 





32 annual meeting, June 28, 29 and ‘30, at Put in Bay 
Island in Lake Erie, unless that place sball be una%le to 
furnish the necessary accommodation, which will be de- 
termined in a few days by the Executive Committee. 

The program arranged is as follows : 

Supts. Section.—Presidents Inaugural Address, Supt. 
W. J. White, Springfield, Ohio. Paper—‘School Ex- 
aminations;” Supt. H. N. Mertz, Steubenville, O., Discus- 
sion on the paper opened by Supt. J. E. Sater, Wauseon, 
O. Paper—“ Clerical Work of Teachers; Supt. Thomas 
W. Harvey, Painesville, O., Discussion opened ,by Supt. 
A. J. Rickoff, Oleveland, Ohio. 

General Association.—Inaugural by Pres. John” Ogden, 
Worthington Normal School. Paper—“ Mental Science 
for Public\School Teachers ;" Pres. W. H. Scott of Ohio 
University at Athens, 0., Discussion opened by Supt. 
Samuel Findlay, Akron, O. Paper—‘‘The Spirit of the 
Teacher ;” Supt. E, F. Moulton, Warren, O., Discussion 
opened by Priv, Charles L, Loos, Dayton, O. Paper— 
“State Association;” State School Commissioner D. F. 
DeWolf, Columbus, 0., Discussion opened by Supt. John 
Simpson, Mansfield, O. Paper—‘‘ English Literature for 
School Teachers ;" Hon. J. J. Burns, Columbus, 0., Dis- 
cussion opened by Principal G. A. Carnahan, Cincinnati, 
O. Paper— “ Science as a Means of Culture ;” President 
Edward Orton, of the State University at Oolumbus, 0O., 
Discussion opened by Supt. C. E. McVay of Mt. Healthy 
O. The annual address will be given by the Rev, J. E 
Twitchell’of Cleveland. 

The officers of the Association are President, John 
Ogden of Worthington, Vice Presidents, E. A. Jones, Mas- 
silion, T. O. Flannegin, Pomeroy, G. W, Welsh, Xenia, 
Mrs, A. B. Johnson Avondale, Miss Esther Widner, Day- 
ton, Sec. H. S. Doggett Hillshoro, Treas. A. G. Farr, 
Columbus. The Executive Committee who have the 
management of the business affairs of the Association, 
are G. W. Walker of Lima, President, M. 8S. Turrill of 
Cincinnati, Secretary, W. W. Ross, Fremont, M. S. Camp- 
bell, Youngstown, J, H. Lehman, Canton, and M. R, An- 
drews of Marietta. 


Micu.—The year at the Normal School has been one of 
the best in its history. This “new departure” is based up- 
on the theory that the school should as far as possible be 
a professional school for teachers; that the academy pre- 
paration in the branches to be taught should mainly be 
gained in the ordinary public and graded schools; and 
that the Normal School should supplement this prepara- 
tion by brief courses of review and practice-teaching, to- 
gether with thorongh instruction in good methods from 
the experienced teachers of its faculty. It is thought thai 
with proper preparation in the branches to be taught, a 
year of such training and practice-teaching at the Normal 
School will be sufficient to enable the student te teach suc- 
cessfully in the grade for which he is prepared. It is held 
that students should come to the school witt. definite pre- 
paration for certain work, that they should be encouraged 
to hold strictly to that purpose and secure, without any 
delay or diverson, the training for the grade in the school 
service for which they have prepared. In this view of 
the office of a Normal School, isa training school rather 
than an academy or college, and it should yearly send out 
hundreds of trained and practiced teachers who will im- 
mediately find themselves at home in the « school-room. 
Dr. Malcolm MacVicar, who assumed the Principalship of 
the school soon after the opening of the present school 
year, has entered with enthusiasm upon his work, and has 
most efficiently co-operated with the Board of Education 
in all their plans. The school and the state are to be con- 
gratulated upon the accession of so scholarly and efficient 
a leader in the work of the professional training of teach- 
ers. The suggestions and observations recorded in the 
report of the Committee ot Visitors are worthy of special 
attention.— State Supt. Report. 


Provivence, R. I.—The School Committee make a re- 
port that has some good features ia it. Insvead of con- 
demning Quincy methods, they tell us that “ all the princi- 
pal points which are now claimed for Quincy” were set 
forth by Supt. Leach in 1878. The number of towns that 
claim they are to-day in accordance with “ Quincy ideas” 
is very large-all agree the ideas are good except the 

Brooklyn superintendent, What is peculiar in the Provi- 
dence report is that not one word is said about the teach- 
€FS UNDERSTANDING OF studying epvoation! Would one 
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but s meagre acquaintance with natural history toawaken 
the interest of their pupils by exhibiting to them and ex- 
plaining in a brief way. various natural objects. About 
two hundred teachers attended during the winter of 
1878-9 a course of lectures upon practical mineralogy, 
studying with the objects in hand; many ot them have 
since made handsome collections of their own, companies 
of ladies going several miles in pursuit of specimens. This 
knowledge they are eager to increase and to apply, as 
opportunity offers, for the instruction of their pupils. In 
one grammar school, especially, much pains has been taken 
to interest and instruct the scholars to inquire into the 
natural history of the various objects with which they are 
surrounded, and with encouraging results. 

Superintendent Leach says a most valuable weekly ex- 
ercise has been introduced in some of our schools with the 
most gratifying results, The teacher or ore of the older 
pupils reads to the class from some standard author a 
choice extract, judiciously selected and adapted to the 
tastes and capacity of the class. When the reading is fin- 
ished, each pupil is required to write on his slate or un 
paper, in words of his own selection,the thoughts and 
ideas contained in this piece. This is one of the best 
methods I have ever known in testing the ability of pupils 
to extract thought from language, and to give it expression 
in words of the:r own selection. I would earnestly re- 
commend this practice to all teachers in every grade of 
schools. 

He says “that children should never be taught to pro- 
nounce or to spell a word without associating its meaning, 
may be plausible in theory, but it is utterly impossible in 
practice. There isa very large class of words used as 
connectives and modifiers, with which, when standing 
alone, no definite ideas can be associated, and their mear- 
ing and use can be learned only from the composition and 
the structure of sentences. 

“T would not by any means recommend that all fiction 
be discarded from our school libraries, or that it be en- 
tirely ignored in the education of the young. Works of 
the imagination hold a very high and important place in 
our literature. Nowhere, except in the sacred volume, 
are there such sublime truths, such lofty conceptions of 
the true, the beautiful and the good, such noble patriotism 
and such deep sympathy with suffering humanity, as are 
often portrayed in living truth and glowing eloquence on 
the pages of the poet and the novelist. To such gifted 
minds are we indebted for much of our choice literature, 

“ Bat the descent from these pure regions of taste and 
imagination is easy and often rapid, to the sloughs and 
filth of brutish minds—the vast difference and broad chasm 
between these two classes of fiction should not be over- 
looked or forgotten. 

“There is often a charm and fascination in fictitious 
tales that excite and foster in the youthful mind, a sickly 
sentiment and a morbid taste for what is unnatural and 
demoralizing. To gratify this perverted taste, writers 
abound, whose principal aim is to arouse to the highest 
pitch the strong passions, by the recital of deeds of piracy 
and murder, and the portrayal ot ghosts, goblins and hid- 
eous monsters, equalling if not surpassing the depraved 
conceptions ot a Dante or the vilest demons of heathen 
mythology. Such intellectual food should never be al- 
lowed for youthful minds. 

“Very many of the popular tales and serials that are 
now supplied in such profusion, give false views of life, its 
duties and responsibilities, making success to depend not 
on industry, skill, patient toil and persevering efforts, wisely 
directed, but rather upon a fickle and capricious fortune, 
who is represented as bestowing her favors without regard 
to the diligence and energy with which they are sought, 
or to the worthiness of the recipient. The youthful mind 
also often becomes so familiar with, and is so impressed 
with what is real and imaginary, as to lose that reverential 
regard for truth which is the basis of all that is pure and 
noble. 

“The mental habits thus formed, often have a decided 
influence on the futura character of the young, in giving 
birth to, and in fostering those dreamy speculations and 
that gambling spirit which are now so rife in almost all 
business transactions. In not a few of our popular stories 
there is lurking an insidious poison thal impecceptibly 
vitiates the taste, and corrupts the purest minds, 

“Pupils, when attending school, should read spasingly 
of fiction, even of the purest kind. From careful observa- 
tion and diligent inquiry, I am fully persuaded that a large 
teach, | share of the ill health of pupils is complained of, is to 
be attributed, not so much to the severe tasks imposed in 














the school-room, as to sensational reading and other ex 
citements out of school, and to the neglect of the funda 
mental laws of health. 

“No one has ever risen to eminence in any department 
of knowledge, who has not sedulously and perseveringly 
cultivated his memory by storing it with the rich treasures 
of the past. I would say then to all teachers, study to give 
vigor and power to the memory of your pupils, Invigor- 
ate it by all judicious means, but do not.abuse it. Rich 
gems only should be securely deposited in a valuable 
casket ; and, teachers, be not deterred by the tear of the 
invidious epithet of ‘eramming.’” 








LETTERS. 


There seems to be such a general awakening ou the sub- 
jeet of teaching, and especially of primary teaching, that I 
sapposed only in the very backwoods you would find the 
teacher who did not take an educational paper, attend the 
institute, and study methods, Imagine then my surprise 
on visiting a public school in a city which prides itself on 
its schools, to find two, and I don’t know but more, of 
these teachers there. In the room of one of these confusion 
reigned supreme; not from any want of love and sympa- 
thy between teacher and pupils, but from lack of employ- 
ment, While one div sion recited the others had nothing 
to do, and, of course, could not keep still; but they were 
a heppy set of little fellows, for they could busy themselves 
pretty much as they liked, without fear of punishment. In 
the next room, however, they met with a sadder fate. 
Here, likewise, they lacked employment, and here also 
they must do sometbing, and so they stuck pins in the'r 
neighbors, whispered, laughed, made faces and told the 
teacher of each others capers, etc. But here the poor 
teacher was sorely vexed with such performances, and no 
sooner did she settle accounts with une miscreant than an- 
other was ready to be taken inhand. O how hard she did 
scold, and how cross and sulien the children looked, and 
what horrid faces they made at her when she was not 
looking! For the life of me I could not tell which I pitied 
most, teacher or pupils; certain I am thata great sigh of 
relief escaped me when the last one of the majority that 
had been kept after school, and allowed to go home one by 
one as their time of expiation ended, was allowed to de- 





This teacher really tried, to the best of her ability, to 
make those children behave and study; but she did not 
know how to do it, and she did not know that she could 
find plenty of help if she would only look around. She did 
not take a paper, and so did not know how many ways 
there are of keeping children employed, of awakening an 
interest by some general exercise, and the many ways of 
varying the lessons, and so making them interesting. Just 
a few blocks off an institute was in session. Profs. Lan- 
try and Nortbrop were dispensing this needed knowledge 
lavishly upon the ears of eager listeners, but these teachers 
were not there, the board would not give them the time. 

If some member of this board would just step into the 
Quincy department of the Lansingburg schools, and then 
into his own primary department, he would scratch his 
head, and not vainly, I hope, to ascertain the cause of this 
marked difference. The Lansingburg board sends its teach- 
ers to attend the institute, and they attend. E. B. 





’ [enclose a copy of the minutes of the last meeting of a 
society in this school which meets semi-monthly. It is 
entirely under the control of the students, the faculty are 
honorary members. In addition to this we have a reading 
club in the school composed of eighty members, who are 
equally divided, and one on each side reads a selection 
just before noon each day, while the oposite side notes 
every. error in the reading that they discover. The 
reading over the criticisms are read, the other side, ¢ «, 
the reader's side, having the right of challenging any 
criticism offered. This, not only improves them in read- 
ing in public,{but the selections are generally instructive, 
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is a large crop of young ladies and gentlemen in this and 
surrounding ceunties ripe for the teacher's sickle, and they 
need gathering in from enery hill and dale. 
J. M, Covusox, Tenn. 

(The enclosure is a fine sample of penmanship and the 
exercises must have been delightful We echo Mr. 
Coulson’s wish! Why are they so interested in Alpine 
Academy? They have genuine teachers. Ep. S.J.) 





I write upon the blackboard a tew leading questions 
upon the most important events, characters, or places, in 
the history of a certain nation or country, and let them re- 
main a week. At the eni of that time I write upon the 
blackboard the names of all who have handed in correct 
answers, with the number of questions they have answered 
correctly, and I mark with a star the one who gives in his 
own language the best answer to one or two of the ques- 
tions, which I designate by a star for that purpose, 

We havea literary society in school, which is carried or 
solely by the children, who elect their own officers, make 
out their program and transact whatever other business is 
necessary, the teacher meanwhile occupying a back seat, 
and useful only as a reference book in case any question 
arises which is beyond their power to settle. Occasionally 
we have debates, and a paper, into which we put the news 
of the school-room and viciaity, stories if we can write 
them, one or two of the best compositions, and the best 
arswer to the questions in history spoken of above. 

E. .B 


Acoorp: NG to a lecture by Dr. J. O. Lodge, the principal 
argument in favor of the theory that light is an electrical 
phenomenon, is derived irom the fact that the rate at 
which light is propagated, and the rate at which an electro- 
magnetic current should travel, as determined from calcu- 
lation, agree’ exactly. The theory was first conceived, 
indefinitely, thirty-five years ago by Faraday, who, having 
perforated the poles of a magnet to allow a be:m of polar- 
ized light to pass through from one to the other, and 
having interposed a peculiar glass, observed that a re:nurk- 
able faint’ illumination took ‘place when the light was 
stopped by an analysis, and the magnet was afterward 
excited. Faraday found that other transparent media 
than glass would show the same phenomena, but in less 
degree, under the same circumstances; it has been lately 
observed of air, and even of opaqua bodies, as magnatized 
iron, when they‘are yet thin enough to admit the passage 
of light. Dr, Lodge speaks of the transmission of light, 
or of views and pictures, by the electric wire as something 
which although it has not yet been effected, “seems al- 
ready theoretically possible, and may soon be practically 
accomplished.” 


Epvoationat journals constitute a mighty force in up- 
lifting the world. They generally have had a very short 
and troublous existence, but nevertheless the good they 
have done cannot be estimated. Even thongh tiney have 
not been appreciated, their work remains, and will remain 
to the end of time. A teacher who neglects to support 
educational journals deserves to go to the poor house, for 
he is deliberately undermining his own foundations. He 
might as weil knock out the underpinning of his school 
house. He deserves the fate of Tantalus, forever asking, 
but never getting the refreshing water of a decent salary. 
We have no sympathy and less respect for a teacher who 
will not take at least one first-class educational journal, 
and pay the full price for i in advance—Barnee’ Fa. 
Monthly. 


Epvoarionat Jovurnars.— Normal school pupils should be 
required before graduation, to become thoroughly acqaaint- 
ed with the spirit and work of our school system, by read- 
ing regularly some of the best educational journals, and 
county superintendents and commissioners would popular- 
ize school supervision, if they would, by persona) efforts, 
place an educational journal in the hands of every teacher. 
The influence and usefulness of periodical literature are 
but beginning to be understood and appreciated by super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers. and it is not strange 
that, in time past, many of them have neglected to read 
and circulate educational journals.” —Supt. A. L. Wade. 


“ There's sucha thing as sinnin,’ 
In over loadin’ children's underpinnin’.” 
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How to Examine a Plant Microscopically, 


A Lecture delivered before the Leeds’ Chemists’ Association, Feb. 
16th, 1881, by H. Pocklington, F.R.M.S. 

First, then, as regards the instruments necessary. | Let 
it be said at once that a microscope quite competent 
for the work of a plant microscopist, in all excepting a very 
few poirts, may be purchased for a sum not exceeding 
$25.00. All work can be done with very simple and in- 
expensive appliances; it is a question of the workmau 
much more than of his tools. 

As for lenses, an inch objective and a quarter-inch, or 
fifth, are needful. I{ a 2 in. and an eighth can be afforded 
in addition, so much the better; but they are not essential 
im nine researches ont often. Beyond the microscope, he 
will want a few glass slips, 3 in. by 1 in., a few thin glass 
covers of different sizes, a few watch glasses, and emall 
earthenware pots furnished with lids, such as are used for 
putting up tooth-paste and the like, a few stoppered bottles 
of about 2 oz. capacity, and a few pieces of glass tube, such 
asis used in feeding-bottles; a sharp razor or two ands 
few needles stuck in pencil-holders, a wash-bottle, such as 
is used by chemists, which, of course, you can easily make 
out of a jelly bottle, a piece of cork and two glass tubes, a 
little gold size, Canada balsam, glycerine, aud a few other 
matiers which I will name as I proceed. These will answer 
all your purposes, and fully equip a more than usually 
well-furnished working laboratory, and will be quite suf- 
ficient for all the work an ordinary microscopist is likely 
to do. 

I will now ask you to prepare for a first lesson in micro- 
scopy, with the assumption on my part that you have 
learned only this much—that you can take the microscope 
out of its case, screw on the objective, and examine a 
ready-mounted slide with ease, but have not made any use 
of it in practical work. 

Wuenever it has been my good fortune to take an em- 
bryo microscopist in hand, as during the ‘ast score years 
has happened occasionally, I have made a special point of 
two things; first, begin with something simple and al- 
way* obtainable ; second, let that something be something 
which, besides presenting the qualification of being always 
procurable when wanted, has a habit of frequently turning 
up when not wanted, Therefore,1 have begun with fun- 
gus spores, a course which is nowadays followed from a 
somewhat different reason, in all well drawn-up courses of 
biology, and is, as you know, laid down in the South Ken- 
sington Botany and Bivlogy syllabus, as also in Huxley 
and Martin, Rutherford's and other text-books, I will be- 
gin, then, with the examination of yeast. 

Procure a ittle yeast from any brewer, or sow German 
yeast in sugar-and-water a few days before you want it, 
and having arranged your microscope with the 1-4 in. ob- 
jective (or better still, a 1-5, 1-6, or 1-8, if you have one) 
ready lor use, clean a few glass slips and covers. Place a 
little yeast upon one slip, add a drop of water, cover with 
a thin glass, and examine. Probably the first thing you 
will call the attention of your guide, philosopher, and friend 
to, if you have one by your side, will be some circular, 
ring-like bodies, with bright or dark centres, which appear 
much more interesting than the oval particles near them. 
Your guide will probably withdraw his eye from the mic- 
roscope very promptly, and utter with uuusual energy, and 
just a suspicion of contempt, Oh, they are bubbles, Never 
you mind: they are all well worth your study, and the best 
thing you can do is to examine these said bubbles very 
closely, and make so thorough an acquaintance with them 
as shall enable you to recognise thea ever after, tor assur- 
edly you will find them occurring in the least expected 
places. But, having disposed of the air bubbles, begin to 
examine the oval particles of which the yeast consists ; 
make drawings of them; observe how some of the cor- 
puscles are quite separate and distiuct, and how some of 
them have little buds attached to them, and some bigger 
buds; how some of them appear to have little fluid hol- 
lows, or vacuoles in them, and carefully observe whether 
there are not litle bits of something floating’ as it seems in 
the fluid of these vacuoles, and finally measure these cor- 
puscles by means of the eye-piece micrometer. . Having 
thus obtained a superficial knowledge of yeast, you may 
proceed a step further.. First make a solution of Judson’s 
mageota in water to about the color of red ink.” Place a 
drop of this solution at one edge of the thin cover the yeast- 
cells, and a piece of blotting paper to the opposite 
side of the cover, when the water on, that side wil! be 
withdrawn, and the magenta solution will follow it under 
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the cover. 
the yeast grantiés become deeply stained, but that the 
vacuoles do not; press the cover a little, and you will see 
that the contents of the yeast-cells are expelled, deeply 
stained, having a sort of bag, which, if stained at all, is 
stained very slightly. Now prepare a fresh slide of yeast 
in water, as before. Then make a solution of iodide of 
potawsium injjwaterfin about the proportion of 3 gr. to the 


- ounce, adding, when dissolved, 1 gr. of iodine. Apply this 


to the slide, as before, and observe that the contents of 
the yeast-cells are deeply stained brown, the cell-bag 
slightly yellow. Next take some yeast, as dry as you can, 
and stain it with tincture of iodine, place it on the slide as 
before, and apply telerably strong sulphuric acid. Notice 
that the cell-walls or cell. bag is, stained purple and blue. 
Having done all these things carefully, you may, if you 
have time, apply strong solutions of caustic potash, of acetic 
acid, solution of carmine, and various other things, and 
carefully observe the effects; but for my present purpose 
we have done enough, and have learned that there is an 
outside bag of these yeast cells which stains blue with sul- 
phuric acid after iodine, and that their are contents which 
do not, but do stain intensely with iodine alone, anc? with 
magenta, The outside, we may learn further, but must 
take for granted now, is composed of a subs'ance called 
cellulose, and the inside of a substance which is called pro- 
toplasm. The one is the horny substance, the other its 
dwelling or environment. Having learned this much, we 
have gone a considerable distance towards hecoming plant 
micrescopists; lor we have learned that a plant consists of 
a sabstance which stains red with magenta, brown with 
iodine, can be squeezed out of its envelope, and otherwise 
acted upon, without respect to its environment, which sub- 
stance we cali protoplasm ; and of a box, bag, or enveiope 
in which the substance is contained, that is cc mposed of a 
substance which turns blue when acted upcn by sulphuric 
acid after being stained yellow by iodine. That is to say, 
a simp'e plant cell of yeast is so constituted. This is not, 
the simplest form of cell-life, for we have cells without 
cell-walls; but it is sufficiently elementary for our purposes 
to-night. The next question to be dealt with is that as to 
the nature of what we call plants in everyday hfe. If I 
were to-night in the position of a lecturer opening a course 
of lectures which would extend over several weeks, I 
should take you over the region of botany step by step, 
and show you as best I could how the one-celled plant be- 
came the two-celled plant, and how the big tree passed 
from a unicellular condition into the very multicellular oak 
or elm; but as it is, I must proceed by leaps and bounds, 
and ask you to pass at once te the examination of some 
homely plant, keeping before you the main facts arising 
out of our examination of the yeast-cell. 

If you take any succulent fruit, such as’a strawberry for 
instance, and make a thin slice or section from it, placing it 
under your microscope, you will observe that it consists of 
a number of little tags, larger than those of the yeast-cells, 
but having a rough general resemblance to them, and more 
or less globular in form—especially in that part of the slice 
or section which is towards the interior of the fruit. These 
cells are not single or isolated, but coherent, and you will 
readily surmise that the difference in shape which they 
manifest are largely due to the circumstances in which 
they find themselves; i.e, the normal spherical form is 
more or jess developed by pressure. If you apply the 
chemical tests T have just described” to such a section, you 
will find that the contents of the cells stain brown with 
iodine as before ; but you may, perhaps, perceive here and 
there in the contents of the cells small specks of blue, 
which I daresay you will suspect to be starch granules, and 
very correctly, You will find, further, that the membranes 
of these cells stain blue with iodine and sulphuric acid, and 
will surmise that} the character“ol the cell-wall and cell- 
contents in both cases are essentially identical. You may 
now examine the’fruit more in detail, and you will find 
that the cells forming the membrane of the fruit differ 
very widely from those forming the soft interiors, but that 
they do not materially differ in their chemical¥réactions, 
You may thence be preparedjto meet with cells of very 
different shapes, but of essentially the same biological 
structure, that is, they will contain protoplasm and have 
cellulose walls, By-and-by you will find that in mature 
growths of the higher plants you may find cells which, at 
the time of examination, contain ao protoplasm, and which 
manifestly have a wall which? is. either composed _of some- 
» oF of cellulose that has partly 
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Examine afresh, and note that the contents of 
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such as I have described, and that what you are then ex- | te 


amiming are post-mortem cells, in which the active pro- 
cesses ot life are extinct, or at least practically so. 

With this much before us, viz., that” cells may,be“found 
coherent and not isolated, but manifesting the essential 
eharacteristics of single cells, and that they may be found 
manifesting great changes of form,’due to pressure and 
other causes; and are also found as dead cells, minus proto- 
plasm, and plus something else, we may pass to a further 
stage in the examination cf_a plant—that is, to the ex- 
amination of the stem or root of one of the higher plants, 
Taking one which you may find in the drawers or cup- 
boards of, I presume, every chemists shop in the country 
—the common lhquorice-root. A fresh specimen is best 
for examination, but a dried one will answer the purpose, 
or you may take any stem or root that you like, and work 
the subject over at your leisure, 

Taking, then, a stem of liquorice-root, make 2 thin slice 
through it in a direction at right angles to its length, and 
place it on the slide in a little water. Possibly you can- 
not make much out of it, as the cells appear to be filled up 
with all sorts of things. In this case, which happens very 
often with other vegetable preparations, run a little solu- 
tion of caustic potash (liquor potassa) under the cover, 
hold the cover in place by an American clothes-peg, or, 
better still, a small elip of wire, and heat the slide for a few 
moments over a spirit-lamp till the liquid boils; then al- 
low it to cool, and run water in under the cover by the 
blotting-paper method till you have removed the caustic 
solution. You will most probably find the section is 
cleaned, so that you can examine the shape of the cells of 
which it is composed, If it be not clean, run a little dilute 
sulphuric acid (1 acid to 5 water), and heat as before, re- 
moving the acid immediately, The section will then ss- 
suredly be clear, and if you fail to observe the sharp out- 
line of the cells, you may be satisfied that the section is 
too thick, and the best thing you can do is to cut another. 
Having vhus secured a thin and transparent section, you 
may proceed to its examination, beginning at the center or 
pith portion. You will observe, first of all, that this oceu- 
pies but a small part of the area of the’ root, prebably not 
more than one-fifth or at most one-third of the diameter ; 
that itZis [principally composed of celis which are nearly 
circular in outline, and when you come to examine a sec- 
tion cut longways of ‘the stem, you will find that these 
cells are nearly glubose. You will observe that these cells 
are relatively of large,size as regards the other cells in the 
stem, and that these walls are mnch thicker than were the 
walls of either the yeast-cells or the grape-cells'you ‘previ- 
ously examined; and that neighboring cells do not quite 
fit in with each other, as is, indeed, a necessity of the case 
arising from their shape, although this has been somewhat 
modified from the true globe or oval by[pressure. If you 
run in a little magenta solution you will find that these 
thickened cell-walls stain’ a little more deeplyjthan the 
fruit cell-walls, but on testing with iodine and sulphuric 
acid they turn blue, proving them to be cellulose. Run- 
ning in iodine alone, you wil] notice that certain appar- 
ently granular bodies turn to the characteristic blue of 
starch, but’that certain other,t odies present do not. (If 
you have used acid in cleaning the slide, you will not fiad 
these bodies at all) Examining these last bodies closely 
with the } in. objective, you will observe that they are 
distinctly crystalline, and on the application7of acid they 
dissulve with evident evolution of gas, and you may safely 
assume that they are crystals of some salt of lime. 

Taking a section which you have not boiled or cleaned 
and cxamining the starch granules of which you have 7 
found traces in the other/preparation, yon notice thet they 
are of very telerably uniform shape and size. In shape, 
nearly egg-shaped, with a distinct elongated cavity-like 
mark, which is called the hilum, at one end, and if you use 
your polariscope you will find that no black cross is per- 
ceptible, and that the granule is nearly black on the black 
grouné of the poloriscope, The orystals, similarly examined 
by polarised light, become very brilliant, and are beauti- 
fully colored, 

Having thus exemined the central portion ef the stem, 
we take the next area, which extends over about one-third 
of the diameter of the root, aad we at onee notice that its 
structure is essentially different from '.that of the central 
portion ; the cross section of the cells show that they are 
ot very different size. Many of the cells are small, have 
very thick walls, and others are mach larger and have, re- 
lative to their size, much thimner walls, and thet some cells 
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tensely than the cells of the central poi 1, but some 
more so than others, and, ruoning in iodine and sulphuric 
acid, we observe that they do not stain blue so 5 audit ce 
wholly, or so intensely as the walls of the pith. But in a 
cross section we cannot make out much more than this 
about them, so we will examine a section cut longways; 
that is, a longitudinal’section, Examining this section, 
we notice that near'y all the cells are ot greater length 
than their small cross section would lead us to expect ; 
that, in fact,’"they are ‘many times longer than they are 
broad ; that those cells which were of greater diameter are 
extremely long, and, in fact, do ‘not look like cells at all. 
We will examine small ones'first.~, We notice that such of 
them as formsthe lines running from the center of the stem 
to'the outside, and called ‘the medullary rays, have toler- 
ably thin walls, and answer to the tests of our chemicals 
pretty well alter the fashion of the truit cells, making al- 
lowanee for the evident superior thickness ot wall. The 
long cells with small cross section, we notice, have moder- 
ately ‘thick walls stain pretty deeply with magenta, and 
stain rathso dark brown with iodine. They are not quite 
the same as ordinary cells of cellulose, and'we should find 
these characteristics much more marked if we were exam- 
ining a section through’an oak or other hard-wood stem. 
Testing such cells with sulphuric acid after iodine, we do 
not get the comp'ete cellnlose reaction, but if we teat 
them with acid nitrate of mercury, we get’a distinct red 
coloration which may lead us to suppose that seme deposit 
other than cellulose has been made on the}walls or ir the 
walls of such cells. This thickened! matter we call lignine. 
All the cells h‘therto examined have tolerably even walls 
without roughness or perforation; but we observe that the 
large outlined cells have thicker Walls, and that there are 
numerous markings on them which look like perforations, 
and we notice also that the walls which should have formed 
the terminals of thase‘cells have been either wholly or 
parlially removed, and that they run continuously as tubes 
or vessels for some distance down the stem. These cells 
answer our chemical test similarly too, but more intense 
than the woody celle last described. 

Ontside this layer we find a series of looserjtis:uer, 
chiefly composed of thin walled cells, globose or Changed 
to cubical, with contents somewhat the same as those of 
the pith, and, interspersed with them, aggtegations of 
small outlined cells, which prove to be long tnbe-like cells 
when examined longways, and finally, towards the outside, 
layers of cells containing little or nothing and much com- 
pressed, till at last the backs and fronts of the célls nearly 
meet, 

To sum up all this and apply it to practical purposes, we 
may state it in the form of an answer to a qiéstion : 
“ What course arn I to pursue in makitg an exathination 
ot a stem by means of the micrescope if I wish to draw up 
a description of its microscopical structure ? leaving out 
of account the results of my chemical tests which TI have 
applied to make“myself familiar with the fact, that all cells 
had somethmg in common, or not haying it now, have 
had, or will have, if they live long encugh, and have the 
same function to serve.” 

We make careful sections in three directions, across the 
axis, vertically through the axis, vertically at right angles 
to the last, midway between the axis and the pith, and 
carefully examine each of these (sections with a view to 
answering the following intesrogations. 

First, Is there any pith? If¢o, are its cells ‘colored or 
not? What is their seneral shape and!size? Ate their 
walls thick or thin? Have they any markings, in the 
form of perforations or otherwise? Are thete any tery 
thick-walled cells in the pith?(as in Hoya)? Ts there any 
etarch in the cells? If so measute the granules, and de- 
scribe their shape and action upon polarised fight when 
immersed in any given medium. Do the célls cdritain any 
crystals? If so, wkat is their Shape and arrangethent within 
the tissues? Test the crystals microchemically, in order 
to learn their composition. Estimate their averiige num- 
ber in different sections. 

We must next attack the layer of tissues immediately 
| Outside the pith, ahd ascertain whether or not"that Isyer 
forms what is kndwn &s the vascular sheath, and is chiefly 
composed of vessels which in léng section appear to con- 
tain a spiral bre or bres, foosely’ ‘wound routid their in- 


terior, and are known as & jar Vessels in couite- 
uence, ‘Ifthe ‘fibre Le present, we miist : scertain 
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the general structure of the stem? We may now examine | often im the most inconsistent and fitul manner. The fact | bell gave its last clang, and handed over his funny bur- 


the medullary ray system; that is the serics ot tells ex- 
tending in line from the Getitet to the circeinféretde of! 
the stem, like the spokes of a Wheel, Are thése rays 
made up of one line of éells, or of how niafiy, affanged 
side by side? ‘Are the walls of these cells pitted or not ? 
Whit ‘fe their cell cottéerits (paying special atteiition to 
any crystals that aré present)? How far are they apart 
on the average? Do they all extend :o the cireumference 


of the stem? We next éx&mine the veseels found ia the’ 


woody layer. Are they pitted Or not? are they barred? 
septate ot mot? what is the size? Are they numerous, 
and how distributed in the other tissues? Next, as re- 
gards the wood cells. Are these pointed at their ende or 
neatly square, thick walied or thin, dotted or not? Finally, 
what is the genersl shape of the wood twedge between 
each pair of rays? 

Then comes the examination of the bark, in which we 
hate to follow very simi.ar lines, paying special at‘ention 
to the shape and situation of the liber bundles, and special 
contents of any of the cells, or special modification of them 
by secondary accretions. 

The stady of “ life in plants ” is not so attractive, b-cause 
not so sensational fas many other stud'es, the results vt 
which have from time to time been brought before you. 
Yet you may find yourselves, flower in hand, uttering as 
earnesily, if not as beautifully, the thoughts of our great 
poet: 

‘* Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Littie flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God is.” 





The Highest Education. 


“Thus far the edacation of the intellect is the education 
that has most occupied the attention of the world. Ii 
men were left, without schools, to the experience of life, 
to their business and tocontact with the world, they would 
get a considerable intellectual training, to a certain extent 
~-the power of observation and judgment would be quick- 
ened, the memory strengthened, and the thinking-power 
developed. But this would be wholly inadequa’e to a 
civilized state. Very early, therefore, in the history of 
progress, men create schools in which intellectual educa- 
tion is furnished. To rome extent, too, these schools edu- 
cate the other faculties of the soul. Besides, schocls for 
moral and religious instruction, which looks to the feelings 
and the will rather than to the inte'lect, are also orgxnized. 
Now, it so happens, that no school can exist that calls out 
a single faculty, There may be one scholar and one teach- 
er, but the relation of the two will influence feeling and 
choice. Or if a student shuts himself up with the dryest 
book in the coldest chamber, he can not exclade the ele- 
ments of emoticn. A lesson and a class im mathematics 
ca!l out the will and the sensibility; on the other hand, 
the most direct appea's to the feelings and to the will must 
reach their destination by way of the intellect, Bat, 
geterally speaking, it must be said that what is commonly 
called a school is primarily a place of intellectual educ:- 
tion. That is the direct and conscious purpose for which 
it is organized ; and the training of the sensibility and the 
will comes indirectly, and is often overlooked altogether. 

We hear much of the science and the art—the theory 
and the practice—of education; and what peuple who use 
these expressions have in their heads is intellectual educa- 
tion. We near much, of course, ot study and methods of 
instruction; and everybody understands that these phrases 
have reference to intellectual results. Who ever heard of 
a school for the feelings? Who ever saw a course of train- 
ing for the will? I de not say that such schools would be 
useful, but I do say, if not, only one man in a thousané 
can say why not. And the inability of the nine hundred 
and ninety-nioe ie owing to the relatively slight attention 
that these branches of education have hitherto received. 
In such a community as Ohio, nearly every parent asks 
“ What shall I have my child study?” The question looks 
to an intellectual preparation for the future. But what 
Proportion of these haye ever even asked the question, 

“ What training does my child need, that its temper, its 
faith, its hope, its patience, its o urace, its independence, 
2 may be properly educated.” Of course, 
as people do a great deal for their chil- 
these ways; this they do by correcting 
goodness ; 
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4, Uiede Branches of education are, in a large messure, 

Teft to the facts and forces that exist and play for a wholly 
diffen nt purpese. Nature (includ’ng human society and 
life in term) does the work, and perhaps as well as parents 
Without ideas could do it. Were the: question, “ How 
stiffen a limber will?” or the question, “How check a 
headlong hope?”, put them for answer, they would be 
dumbfounded. These questions, and many others like 
them, are indeed discussed in the books of the philoso- 
pers; but there has been next to no popular discassion of 
them. Even the school text-books on Mental Philosophy 
often embrace only the intellect. But that ail these sub- 
jects lie without the field of education science, is well 
known to every man wko has given them careful attention ; 
and there is no reasen iphering in the subject matter why 
we should act havea popular theory and practice that 
shall embrace them. If any one be courious to know 
why our common tcience of education inclades no more, 
he may find the information in ihe relatively undue esti- 
mate now set dpon intellectual prowess and education. 
“At first,” says Dr. Mark Hopkins, “men worshipped 
strength of body, physical energy. The man who had the 
greatest power of muscles was the hero. The next step 
is the worship of intellect, “Disputants and intellectual 
prize-fighters become heroes. Great debaters, pleaders, 
orators, writers, become the great men, irrespective of 
character. This is our present state. No nation has got 
beyond this. No doubt the time will come when this 
state of things will be looked back upon as we now look 


back uporm the ascendency of force.”"—President B. A. 
Hinsdate, in Ohio Educational Monthly. 








FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


The New Scholar. 


Elbert Collins had never been marked absent or tardy 
since his first going to school in September, and it wae 
his ambition to finish the whole year without a ‘“‘mark, 
partly because he liked to be prompt, and partly because 
he thought it would be so nice to see his name in the 
paper at the end of the year, 

December had come, andthe short mornings were very 
lively ones in his mother’s little kitchen, because of so 
many things to be done before the nine o'clock bell. 
There was the wood-box to fill, the canary to feed, and 
generally the cradle to rock ; while the mother attended 
to such work as could be done best while there was some 
one to look after the baby. On this particular morning, 
however, the mother had gone to Mrs. Brown's, around 
the corner, for a cup of yeast, and had become so inter- 
ested in a recipe for chocolate cake, a pattern for a boy’s 
blouse, and the pound party at the Methodist minister's, 
that she entirely forgot the time of day. 

Meanwhile little Elbert, with his overshoes and scarf 
on, and cap in hand, rocked the cradle, and kept his eyes 
on the clock. Five—ten minutes passed away. The 
long hand was crawling alarmingly near last-bell time, 
He tied his scarf, pulled his cap over his ears, and rocked 
harder than ever. Stillno mother. Then he went to 
the door, looked anxiously toward the corner, and sent 
out a lusty shout : ‘‘ Mamma-a-a, come ho-o-ome !” but 
no one responded except the baby. ‘‘O dear! dear!” he 
he exclaimed, as he rushed back to the cradle ; and just 
then his ¢xpectatt eats heard the first slow cling-clang 
of the last bell. It would ring for five minutes; the 
school-house was only three streets away, and there was 
time enough yet, if he could only start. One thing was 
certain—he would never leave his little baby sister. He 
rémembered a story of a poor baby who was burned to 
de&th because her brother, who had promised to take 
care of her, left her, and ran out on the street to play. 

He went to the door and shouted again, It was some- 
thing like the case of Casabianca. But when two mothers 
are talking about patterns, who ever knew them to notice 
every little outside noise? Elbert’s shout ended in a big 








sob. A man to lose his entire fortune couldn't 
feel worse than this little fellow did, with that dreadful 
“tardy” mark hanging over his head. 

Then a happy flashed into his mind. Running 
to the cradle, he ‘Up the baby, scattering pillows 


and blankets right and left, Bundled att old thawl over 
her, and snatching her half-filled milk bottle, dashed out 
of the house, ahd ran off in the direction of that clang- 
ing bell as fast-as his stout young legs could carry him. 
The baby was a little mite, only two months old, and 
Elbert was nearly six years, and large for his age, 

He anes try wamen whom he knew, page: reg ann 
|. Why, Elbert 1° Rf nope wer ” buthe bound- 
ed past them, and the school-house just as the 





den to his astonished teacher. 

“IT couldn't leave her, and I couldn’t be late. She'll 
go to sleep, and be real good,” he said, as the teacher 
began to unwind the shawl. 

And then the whole room saw a surprised, half- 
smothered-looking little baby, still in her night-gown, 
one bare foot sticking out, and her little fists tightly 
clinched, as if defying anybody to send her home. 

The teacher was a good-natured young lady, and she 
laughed so that she almost dropped the baby on the floor, 
and then the whole room laughed, and finally Elbert 
joined in; for he was glad he had escaped the tardy 
mark, and the baby certainly did look funny in school. 

Of course, there could be no order. Nearly all the 
scholars had babies at home, or were well acquainted 
with those of their neighbors; but they acted as if they 
had never seen one before, and every movement 
of the little pink hands and every turn of the small 
bald head made them scream with laughter, until the 
principal of the school came into the room to see what 
the disturbance was, and after trying to look severe for 
five seconds, he laughed, too. 

And while all this fun was going on, Elbert’s mother 
was running wildly through the four rooms of her little 
house, calling her boy’s name, and feeling sure that the 
children were either killed and thrown into the cistern, 
or else carried off, like Charley Ross, and lost forever. 
Just then the women whom Elbert had met stopped at 
the gate, and said to the mother, who was coming hur- 
riedly out, ‘‘Is anything the matter, Mrs. Collins P” 

«OQ, I don’t know where my children are! I left them 
while I ran into Mrs. Brown's a minute, and the kitchen’s 
all upset, and I'm afraid—” 

‘Why, we just now met Elbert with the baby, kiting 
along like the wind. Leastways, we supposed it was the 
baby, from the way he carried it. And he never—” 

“Merciful man ! he’s taken her to school !” 

Ten minutes later a flustered little woman rapped at 
the door of the First Primary Room, and inquired for a- 
baby. It was handed to her, along with an empty milk 
bottle, and wrapping them both in a red cloak which she 
carried, she thanked the smiling leacher, and walked 
home. 

At first, she had felt very angry toward Elbert; but 
when she remembered his horror of being late, she soft- 
ened toward him considerably, and by the time she had 
got the baby home, and found her none the worse for her 
little run away, she had her laugh also; and being a fair- 
minded woman, she told Elbert, when he came home to 
dinner, that it was very thoughtless in her to have staid 
so long at Mrs. Brown's. And Elbert gave her a hug, 
and said he was “glad he didn’t leave the baby, ‘cause 
she might have been burned up, you know.”—Harper’s 
Young People. 





Natioxat Acapemy or Desiay.—The exhibition this year 
is an interes ing one and those who have not yet seep it 
must go this week as it closes on the 14th of May. The 
Academicluns are well represented and a fair share of the 
younger artists appear. The large south room has been 
opened to accommodate better the paintings, and the par- 
lors on the first floor and the stairway are hung. 

SE SERS oe Be eal 

Turry can be no question that the general results of 
public education would be far greater were those entrusted 
with the direction ot such matters to adopt the painciple 
that they would first select the most competent teachers 
available, and then assign them salaries sufficient to content 
them and make them regard teaching as their permanent 
occupation, and that the last messore taken in the interest 
of economy ehould be the decrease of the teacher's salary 
belcw a proper point. If education is worth doing at all, 
it is worth doing well; and the quality of the teachers is 
at the foundation of the whole aystem.— Gov. Clellan. 





“Tue fruit of education is desire to learn.”— Praesent 
E1or. 

“Ty we retrench the wages of the school-master, we 

must raise those of the recruiting sergent.”—Epwarp 
Everett. 





Horsford‘s Acid Phosphate. 
Nervous Dissases, 

My nervous system was overworked. I tried various 
remedies, but in all I found none that acted eo general and 
thorough as Horsiord’s Acid Phosphate. I have several 
emaciated, debilitated nervous cases, that are rallying 
undef its use chiefly. H. W. BAGGS, M. D, 





Jacksonville, TM. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Publishers will iavor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of books. 


Biste Srupenrs Cyciopepta, with Maps 
anD Iuitusrrations, by A. O. Moran, With 
an Introduction by Rev. James W. Buck- 
ley. A. Tibbals & Sons. 


The work is designed for Clergymen, 





' Sabbath-school teachers, and all students of 


the Bible. It is a work or great merit, 
We have tested it by using it several 
weeks as an aid in a close and critical study 
of the Bible. It is all that the author 
claiu.s, and more. It comprises 41 chap- 
ters ot questions, the last being a review o! 
those that precede. These direct the 
learner, apparently, to every thing that 
must be known of the Bibte—its mountains, 
rivers, seas, minerals, metals, plants, ani- 
mals; its temples, patriarchs, prophets, 
judges, kings, priests; its men, women, 
children, weapons of war, implements of 
husbandry, poetry, music, architecture, or- 
atory, weights, measures, genealogy, 
chronology and its ecclesiastical and civil 
poetry. 

The arrangement of: its subjects is sys- 
tematic, and so far as possible, in chrouo- 
logical order. 

There is a chapter devoted to “‘ Questions 
for little folks," which attracts the children 
wonderfully. Many of the questions are 
familiar to most children, but we have no- 
ticed that they search out the answers to 
the more intricate questions with great 


" eagerness. 


About one half of the volume is devoted 
to answers arranged in corresponding chap- 
ters. Of the advantage of these answers 
to the student of the Bible or the propriety 
of giving them, we have some doubts. If 
the answers were simply references to the 
text, or, in case of those referring to con- 
temporaneous history, to the author, page, 
etc., it would tend to make the student 
deep and thorough. Providing the answers 
looks too much like placing a key in the 
hands of the student of arithmetic, or litera! 
translations into the hands of students of 
the classics. 

The answers in many cases, since they 
are given, might have been made more in- 
structive, For example, page 48, question 
5, “ What sovereign imprisoned two of his 
servants and then reinstated one 
and hanged the other.” (Page 229.) 

Ans. “The Pharaoh ot Joseph ?” 

6. “ Who was king of Egypt at the birth 
of Joseph ?” 

Ans. *‘ Pharaoh of Oppression.” 

7. ‘Who seems to have been the most 
impious of all the heathen kings of the 
Bible?” 

Aus. “ Pharaoh of Exodus ?” 

Pharaoh is a generic word, and the an- 
swers fail to impart much instruction. The 
work, however, is a most valuable aid to 
the student ofthe Bible. It is a rare work, 
showing great research, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Bible, and an intimate acquain- 
tance with contemporaneous profane his- 
tory. It needs but to be known to secure 
for it a large sale. 


Tae Sranparp Serms. J. K. Funk & 
Co. issue “ Lothair” in two vols: at 25 cts. 
The type and press-work are excellent in 
each. Of this book the Sun says: 

“In ‘Lothair’ and ‘Endymion,’ while 
we detect the propensity of an Oriental 
mind to theatric posturing and gorgeous 
coloring, we cannot but acknowledge that 
the picture, viewed as a transeript ot so- 
ciety and of the arts by which «the forces 
are controlied, attests tne hand of one 
whose knowledge bears the stamp of con- 





quest and authority, whose commerce with 
mankind has been prolonged, multiform and 
masterful,” 


Tae Companion Votume To THe Revisep 
New Testament. The book, as it will be 
issued in America, is a combination of two 
books: one prepared by Dr. Alex. Roberts, 
of the English Company of Revisers, and 
the other by a Member of tae American 
Committee, who has been prominently 
identified with the work from the beginning, 
and is well acquainted with all the facts, 
“The Companion Volume,” in its combined 
shape, wil! be a history of the revision, and 
also an exhaustive explanation of the 
reasons which led the two Boards of Re- 
visers to make the thousands of changes 
from the old version. It ought always to 
accompany the Revised Testament, and 
hence its name, “ Companion Volume.” 





School Management. 

This litt!e book of 107 pages is an almost 
invaluable assistant to those for who.a it is 
intended—young teachers in the school- 
room. The greatest deficiency on the part 
of teashers is not inability to satisfy the in- 
tellect of their pupils. Comparatively few 
present themselves for examination who are 
unqualified in this direction. But as man- 
agers and rulers of the young animals before 
them, those beginning to teach olten fail to 
meet the expectationf friends, and seldom 
—very seldom—attain their own ideal stand- 
ard. This faculty of governing, or rather.of 
leading, is not the faculty which makes a 
model policeman. The teacher's business is 
not to detect crime, not to overawe the 
criminal,. It is rather so to oceupy the in- 
tellect ot the pupil, so to engage his effec- 
tions, and to influence his will, that his 
efforts shall be in accord with, the efforts of 
the teacher. Then teeching ‘becomes a 
pleasure as well as a profit to both parties, 
and mere governing is reduced to its lowest 
terms. It is to assist in secaring these re- 
lations between teacher and pupil, that this 
little bock is written, and it admirably 
fulfils its object. The chapter on “The 
Principles Which Underlie School Govern- 
ment,” ought to be read thoughtfully and 
often by those who would teach easily and 
successtully. It isnot a chapter of details. 
Those must vary with circumstances. But 
the principles here stated are universal, and 
the judgment of the teacher must arrange 
their application. The chapters on “Incen- 
tives,” ‘‘Discipline,” and System,” are es- 
pecially valuable. It is seléom that a small- 
book contains so much weighty matter.— 
Virginia Journal. 





The Teachers’ Provident Association. 

Prominent men in and around New York, 
who have been largely identified with edu- 
cational interests nearly all their lives, were 
led to think a great necessity existed 
throughout the country for an association 
similar to the one in New York, and they 
have the honor of organizing the Teachers’ 
Provident Association of the United States, 
the first mutual aid society formed outside 
of the metropolitan district for the benefit 
of teachers, 

The New York and Brooklyn associations 
perform their good work absolutely without 
any expease. except..for stationery and 
printing, because each Principal collects the 
assessments, and hands them directly to the 
treasurer ; but to do business by mail certain 
expenditures are necessary, and consider- 
able correspondence must be done, hence 
this association had to make a small = 
sion for an expense fund. - 

The great central principle of anes insti- 


tutions is to offerinsurance at the 
tor ar ir chasrwouml oer 





A GED TS —To SELL this the Most Valuable 
WaAntTtED Single Volume ever 
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ance company, therefore an association hav- 
ing heavy initiation fees should be avoided 
as a money making affair. 

The constitution of the T. P. A. is model- 
ed very closely after that of the New York 
Mutual Teachers’ Life, and as that associa- 
tion has been a grand success, it has been 
thought wise to retain its great simplicity 
in all respects, avoiding complicated tables 
and every appearance of mystery. 

/ope-eneiiieneneiee 
Luminous Paint. 

The effeet is that of a subdued light, 
every object in the room being clearly 
visible, so that in a room so treated one 
could enter with a light, and find any de- 
sired article. The luminous paint is excited 
by the ordinary light, and its effect is said 
to contiaue for about thirteen hours, so that 
it is well adapted for naintmg bedroom ceil- 
ings, passages that are dark at night, and 
other places where lamps are objectionable 
or sonsidered necessary. For staircases and 
passages a mere band of the paint will serve 
as a guide, and costs buta trifle. For out 
door purposes the oil paint is used, but for 
ceilings and walls the luminous paint, mixed 
with water and special size, can be used the 
same as ordinary whitewash, and presents 
a similar appearance in the day light. By the 
recent discovery that it can be applied as 
ordinary whitewash considerably expands 
the field of its usefulness. The ordinary 
form of oil paint has already been applied in 
many ways, to statues and busts, to toys, to 
buoys, to clock faces, to name plates and 
numbers on house doors, and to notice 
boards, such as “mind the step,” “to let,” 
etc. The paint emits light without combus- 
tion, and therefore does not vitiate the at- 
mosphere. 
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The New York Musical Festival. 

The plans for the Music Festival which 
has just closed successfully in New York, 
were laid in February, 1880, over a year 
ago; $30,000 was subscribed with-which pre- 
parations were begun, and one-third of this 
sum was paid for the Seventh Regiment 
armory—a handsome brick building cover- 
ing*an entire block. The first week in May, 
1881 was fixed as the date for holding it. 
In the fall of 1880, singing societies 
were organized in Brooklyn, New York, 
Nyack, Jersey City, and Newark, and 
practise began upon choral works to 
be given at the Festival. The Oratorio 
Society of this city, composed of four hun- 
dred and fifty members; also gave as much 
of its time as its regular concert work would 
allow, and later in the season its entire at- 
tention was taken/up.. The total num. 
ber of singers in the societies, which were 


‘to form the grand chorus'of the Festival, | 


was 1,200, » grr po eB 


the Symphony Society assisted 


soloists were engaged and the general out- 
lines of the Musical Festival laid out before 
the people in New York realized what an 
extensive affair was under-way. 

To make the Festival still more entertain- 
ing another . feature was added. Twelve 
hundred of the young ladies of the Normal 
College (which is noted for its good singing 
were given a part in one of the afternoon 
concerts. They were to be assisted by two 
hundred and fifty boys selected from differ- 
ent choirs in this city and Brooklyn. 

The conductor of. the Music Festival, Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch, holds an honorable posi- 
tion as director of the Symphony and Ora- 
torio Societies, both of which he organized 
and built up until they now hold a recog- 
nized place in each season's music. Dr. 
Damrosch 1s a German by birth, and was 
associated with Bulow, Raff, and Tausig 
while studying with Liszt in Weimar. 
Later on at Breslau Dr. Damrosch took 
charge of an orchestra of seventy pieces 
and founded a choral society. His record 
since his arrival in this couptry, in 1871, has 
been a remarkably progressive one. The 
success which his undertakings have met 
with have earned for him a reputation as 
musician and artist, while the affection 
which 1s felt for him by the members of his 
four societies is one of the best evidences 
of the kindly feeling which is called forth 
by contact with him. 

As a composer Dr. Damrosch has receiv- 
ed high praise. The New York 7ribune, in 
speaking of his “ Festival Overture,” said: 
“Tt is a robust and manly composition, con- 
tains strong and original themes, and its 
scoring displays an intimate knowledge of 
the resources ot the orchestra and a quick 
eye for effects.” As a conductor he obtains 
the best results, and perfectly controls 
singers and instrumentalists. The first 
Music Festival in New York has been ac- 
complished only through his earnest and 
indetatiganle labors. 

On the evening of May 3d the Festival 
opened at the Armory wi h an audience of 
ten thousand people. At eight o’clock the 
trumpet blast announced that the concert 
was to commence. The conductor's stand 
occupied the center front of the stage, which 
reached nearly across one end of the build- 
ing. The soloists took their places at the 
front; the orchestra was placed directly 
back, and rose in tiers, as did the seats of 
the 1,200 singers. The large Roosevelt or- 
gan, put up for the occasion, occupied the 
back center. When Dr. Damrosch appeared 
he ‘was greeted with long and hearty ap- 
plause. The “Dettingen Te Deum,” by 
Handel, and Rubenstein’s “Tower of Babel” 
were sung fur the first time in America. 
afternoon's concert was well 


Wednesday 
attended, and Mme. Gerster, Signor Campa- 





mitsitians, “in ‘all 250' performera, - ‘Thé’ 


ini and Miss Oary carried off the honors, 


The orchestra played trom Spentini, Handel, 
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Beethoven, Wagner, Berlioz, Liszt and Myer. 
beer. In the evening, after the “ Festival 
Overture,” by L. Dam osch, the composer- 
conductor, was presented with a laurel 
wreath on a cloth of gold. Berlioz’s “ Re- 
quiem,” which, on account of its immense 
difficulties, has never been given in America, 
was then performed, Signor Campinivi tak- 
ing the tenor solo. The “ Kaisermarsch,” 
by Wagner, closed the program. 

Thursday afternoon the fourth concert 
took place. Two compositions for the or- 
chestra, by residents of the United States, 
Asger Hamerick and F. L. Ritter, were 
played. One of the pleasantest teatures was 
a septet from “Tannhauser,” sung by Messrs. 
Stoddard, Heinnch, Sohst, Toldt, Uampa- 
nini, Graf, and Remmertz. Tae Rakocay 
March, from ‘ La Damnation de Faust,” was 
also on the list. The closing coneert on 
Saturday night witnessed an enthusiastic 
ovation to Dr. Damrosch. The success of 
this grea‘ undertaking has given him renown 
in America. 

On Friday evening Handel’s noble oratorio. 
“The Messiah,” was performed. The audi- 
‘ence that evening was the largestthat the 
Festival had yet seen, and every seat and 
place which could be utilized for standing- 
room was~ full. For several years the 
“Messiah” has been given by the Oratono 
Society at Christmas tide, but never with 
the forees which made the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” resound as it did at the Festival. 

Saturday afternoon the stage was filled 
by the Normal College girls and the choir- 
boys. They sang without accompaniment a 
hymn of the fifieenth century which Dr. 
Damrasch harmonized for female voices. 
The other selections which this chorus gave 
as charmingly as the first were a scene from 
“Rienzi” by Wagner, and the chorus of 
Houris from Schumann's “Paradise and 
Peri” ing the concert the conductor 
was preserited with a harp of flowers. 

In the evening, at the final concert great 
enthusiasm was manifested at the appear- 
ance of the conductor and a shower of small 
bouquets from the chorus greeted him as 
he prepared ior the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven. This was preceded by selections 
from “Die Meistersinger von Nuremburg” 
by Wagner. At the close of the evening 
the applause was long and loud and be- 
came an ovation to.these who had worked 
so faithfully and given such a delightful 
season of music. 


PEOPLE’S LINE 
For Albany 
Excursion to Albany and Return 
B2.50, 


and Tickets good 30 days. 


One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 
Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 
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THE SUN FOR 1881, 
Everybody reads Tux Sun. tin the editions of this 
hewspaper throughout the year te come everybody will 
find: 
L. All the world's news, so presented that the reader 
will get the greatest amount of information with the 
least unprofitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
Tue Sun long ago discovered the golden mean between 
redundant fullness and unsatisfactory brevity. 

IL. Much cf that surt of news which depends lesa upon 
ite recognized than upon its interest to 
mankind. From morning to morning Tax ScN prints a 
continued story of the lives of real men and women, 
and of their deeds, plans, loves, hates, and troubles. 
This story is more varied and more interesting than any 
romance that was ever d>vised. 

IIL. Good writing infeveryficolumn, sand freshness, 
originality, accuracy, and decorum in the treatment of 
every sunject. 

IV. Honest comment. Tux Sun's habit is to speak 
out fearlessly about men and things. 

V. Equal candor in dealing with each political party, 
and readiness to commend what is praiseworthy 
or to rebuke what is blamable in Democrat or Republi- 





can. 

VI. Absolcte independence of partisan organizations, 
batumwavering loyalty to true Democratic principles. 
Tux Sun believes that the Government which the Cop- 
stitution gives us isa good one to keep. Its notion of 
duty is to resist to its utmost power the efforts of men 
in the Republican party to set up another form ot gov- 
ernment in place of that which exists. The year 1481 
and the years immediately tollowing will prubably de- 
cide this supremely important contest. Taz Sux be 
eves that the victory wil be with the people as against 
the Rings for monopoly, the Rings for plunder, and the 
Rings for imperial power. 

Our terms are as followr: 

For the Daily Sun, a four-page sheet of twenty-eight 
columns, the price by mail, post paid, is 55 cents « 
month, or $6.50 a year; or, including the Sunday 
paper, an eight-page sheet of fifty-six columns, the price 
is 65 cents a month, or $7.7@ a year, postage paid. 

The Sunday edition of Tux Sux is also turnished sep- 
arately at $1.20 a year, postage paid. 

Tne price ofthe Wexxiy Sun, eight pages, fifty-six 
coiumns, is $1 a year, postage paid. For clubs of ten 
sending $10 we will send an extra copy free. 


Address I. W. Exneianp, 
Publicher of Taz Scx, New York City. 


Extraordiaary Inducements 


5,000 BUILDING LOTS 
Fern. renters Be evo s 


yments of only 90 cents t, or 
$1.20 per week, each lot 25x100 teet. Poise’ pe 
$e Sesetion vary beak Atlantic Ocean within v 
Bul ding Associ e purchasers to erect 


Eizo #0 Building Locs in the healthiest 
Sg FS a beens rei 
eas to” ge00 co gy by Recate ar Soch sexes 
Call or send stamp tor circulars to 


R. WILSON, Attorney, 
457 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 





A. T. 
New 
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SCHOLAR’S (COMPANION. 


Published Ifonthiy. 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


This paper will promote 

SELF-EDUCATION, and 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

It will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 
It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
at the end of the year. 

It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
AND THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 

No teacher should failto introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both IvTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
the pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved +o be his father’s 
cherry tree. Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the ‘‘Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
ing and educating ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. 

It is CHEAP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading*equal 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 

It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves as 
delighted. 

Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it. Rev. Drs.€Deems 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 
body says ‘‘it is admirable.” 

Teachers, send for a copy, and intreduce it among your pupils, You will only be 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. Here is just what they need. 


E. L. KELLOGG & Cv., 
21 PALK PLACE, X1W YORK. 


The School Journal. 


$2 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Published Weekly. 


—— 


This was the first journal.of education to come out weekly. Its aim is to be 
practical ; it presents the modern methods of teaching ; it has proved of extraordinary 











ares | value in the discussion of school-room and class-room methods ; it estimates things 


suitable for its pages in proportion as they throw light on SUCCESSFUL TEACHING ; it 
advocates thé improvement of the teachers as the only way to improve the schools ; 
it seeks as the first, foremost, and absolutely necessary thing to increase the PRorFEs- 
SIONAL ability of the teacher, feeling sure that his Pay and PERMANENCE hang on 
that ; it forms in each year a volume of 600 to 800 pages, and thus becomes a real 


CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. 
The most influential papers anid the most prominent educators in the country 
commend it, 


“It is one of the best educational journais.""— 
Appleton's Monthly. 

“ Replete with matters to interest.” —N. Y. Sun. 

* Is full of interesting matter.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 

“ Of interest to teachers.”—N. ¥. Times. 

“ Carefully prepared.”—NV. ¥. Witness. 

“The representative exponent.”—Home Jour-) 
nal, 


“No periodical exceeds it.”—Ex-furr. (N. Y 
City) 8. 8. RawpaL. 


“I heartily recommend it.”—Ex-Surr. N. Y. 
City) Hexny Krpp.e. 


“ Deserves the praise and support of the profes- 
sion.” —Paes. Hurrar, N. Y. City Normal Coll ege 


“It meets my ideas of an educational paper.” — 
Pror. Wr111aM F. Peers, Ex- Principal Winona 
(Minn.) Normal Schooi. 


“Is an ezcelient papr for teachers.”—Pror 
Wasn. Hassruce, N. J. Normal Schools. 

“ It is able, fresh, lively, and practical.”"—Pror 
EpwakD Brooms, Millersville (Pa) Normal 
School. 


=” GT" And «0 say thousand of others..g3 43 


E, ky KELLOGG & Co, - 
21 PARK PLACE N. Y. 





“ An able advocate of School Reform.”"—N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


“ Tts editorials of a practical character are well 
written.—Pa. School Journal. 


“The best_publication in the world.”—N. FY. 
State Ed. Journal. 
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The Golden Nuts. 

One Christmas evening several children 
were standing before the Christmas tree, 
whose green branches were adorned with 
sparkling lights and all manner of gay 
things. Little Laura was greatly pleased 
with some golden )uts, and she wished to 
have them. Her mother replied : 

‘‘These nuts make the tree look very 
beautiful, let us leave them hanging on it. 
See here, you may have some other nuts.” 

‘*I don’t like brown nuts, I want some 
of the golden ones,’’ whimpered Laura. 

Her mother remembered that often one 
can punish selfish children in no better 
manner than by letting them have their 
own way. She gave her the golden nuts 
and divided the brown ones among the 
other children. 

Laura was greatly delighted, and crack- 
ed the beautiful nuts with curiosity. But 
to her extreme vexation they were all 
hollow, and her sister laughed at her. Her 
fater remarked : 

‘There are many things in this workd 
that resemble those nuts. The outside is 
gold while the inside is hollow.” 





Nature’s Sluice-Way, 

The kidneys are nature's sluice-way to 
wash out the debris of our constantly chang- 
ing bodies. Ifthey do not work }roperly 
the trouble is felt everywhere, Then be 
wise and as soon a3 you see signs of diser- 
der get a package of Kidney-Wort and take 
it faithful'y. It will clean the sluice-way 
of sand, grave),ot slime and puri'y the whole 
system. Druggists sell it, both liquid and 
ery, and it is equally efficient in either 
form.—Jndependent. 


Se ee 





GLucosE.—This article is white and a 
little sweet, and is used to adulterate 
sugar and candy. It is much cheaper 
than sugar; it is somewhat like starch. 
It is made from corn. The corn is soaked 
in hot water for several days, and when it 
is fermented it is ground with a stream 
of water running between the stones. 
The fine starchy part that settles to the 
bottom is treated with soda or potash. 
This makes starch of it. Then after it 
settles itlis mixed with water and sulphu- 
ric acid, ‘and these cause more water to be 
absorbed by the starch. This makes glu- 
cose. It is now boiled down, If kept asa 
syrup it is put in with molasses to adulter- 
ate it; if made solid it is mixed with 
sugars. Look out for it. 


> 
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A Losing Joke. 

A prominent physician of Pittsburgh said 
jokingly to a lady patient who mas com- 
plaining of her continued ill healthy and of 
his inability to cure her, try Hop Bitters!” 
The lady took it in earnest and used the 
Bitters, from which she obtained permanent 
health, She now laughs at the doctor for 
his joke, but he is not so well pleased with 
it, as it cost him a good patient.—Harris- 
burgh Patriot. 

——_.o__———_ 
How He Did It. 
Two boys were given a lesson , 
To master one bright day, 
While a host of charms in the out-door 
world 
Were luring them out to play ; 
And the elder twitched and fretted, 
As a prisoned beast may do, 
While the younger went right-at it 
And speedily was through. © 
‘I wonder,” said the teacher, 
As the younger walked away, 
_ “ Why one of my boys so greatly 
Excels the other to-day ?” 
A face that beamed with pleasure 
And pride was turned to her,— 
«stg because T buckled down tote t”>'| 
Said the young philosopher, 
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VOCAL DEFECTS. 
ROOMS OF" 


R. ELLIOFT CLARKE, 


SPECIALIST 


SINGING. ELOCUTION. 





ORIGINATOR OF THE 





“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” ee 
AND AUTHOR of 
“Clarke's Practical Vocal Del,” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
‘The Human Voice in Song,” 
‘The Speaking Voice,” The pies three months (two lessons per week.) 
Fe. omen ® Sere of Pammering Pull Counoin Privat, sss 
“Clarke's Normal Method of Vocal] =. ““ON°F SPemons + + Galhentle 


Training,” ‘ = aera) ye ee 


FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, REapixe | Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


READING. STAMMERING. 











VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 


Day-School Reward Cards. 


The especial attention of all who encou: and wish to Giensen tes tnente of he Woke caseewtm eetahs end 
pretty Reward Cards. Please send us 8 
postage On carde by mall toany ud 


nN hed the fol) 1 
{nal Seder sa we Decne ell thee y ca ° » pear — Rew artistic designs. 
REWARD CARDS, No, 1.-This series includes ce clams rett designs with flowers, li etc., FF opined 
thus : “ For Good Conduct,” “ Good Lessons,” rye “Punctuality,” etc., assorted. red” Pries ® 

dozen printed ; and 5 cents per dozen ites, 


REWARD CARDS, No. 8.—An assortment of seven pretty designs with birds, ches flow 
x4 inches. l’rice, 6 cents per dozen, . pa “ os _ mers 


prided Gok pos Gaeta No. 4.—A collection of eight pre:ty flower boquet designs, etc., size 1 $4x8 3-8 inches. 
CAKDS, No. 











REWA 
ete., sixe 13 Mean: 14 inches. 
WARD CARDS, No. 6.—Au assortment ot eight fore designs, with miniature nets, forzet-me-note, 
prpsice. dais‘es, bearing word of “Fri Love ete., thirty chaerens® a berg 7-8x3 1-2. 
8 cents per dozea. 
REWARD CARDS, No. 
etc., size 2 9-8x3 1-2. 


An assortment of seven des'gns, with pictures of animals, birds, flowers, roses, 
rice » 7 cents per dozen. 





9.—Ten e 

. Price 8 cents per 
REWARD CARDS, No. 10.—Six beautiful designa{for autumn leaves, wil ; kground, 

size 2x8 ian Price 10 cents per dozen, wane 14 ae ee ee OTe 7 

REWARD CARDS, No. t1.—Eight pretty designs flow-rs, leaves, roses b in fall » , on tinted 
background. This assortment ix very Nay executed, si ize 3x8 sine Price 10 Tera te ese ry a 

REWARD CARDS, No. rte rh pretty rose design rays of roses and fine flowe' me ns printed th 
yy ots Meru,” *'Presenied * with x biank Meo yes penaier’ "s and colialadis names. sise-2e8 2. lvice 
cull torte CARDS, 18,—Six beautiful designs of roses, lilies and fine flowers, size 2 1-28 38 in, Price 10 

REWARD CAKDS, No. 15.--Six wv retty designs, children with lovel 
the fairy children, beautital | presenta fr ¢ Uitie children, size 2 $8xi in. Price 1S cents per dozen, 

REWARD CARDS, No. 16.—Eight v. bry be ant designs, roses, flowers, leaves and butterfifes, are thrown 
into profusion, highly - mitaed na of At th te 1m: naeible to dcseribe these beantival Wrilotie designs. They 
are more viegan. than represented, eents per dozen. 

REWARD CARDS. No, 17 This ser abe abe By 6x ae oan nt on and mest ® beautiful 
ed, They a.e large size with orange blossoms and moss 


opens 1 floral designs, flowers, fuchsias, pansies, butterflies, birds, bees, 


wreaths of ay el representing 


pon the nest 
PT ria: order will 


backguard, e0 natural that you feel hke picking the ruses from yA -+3 
conv.nce of their beauty Price 23 conte por dozen. a the amas & ia 

REWARD CARDS, No. {8.—Six neatly executed desi; on heavy gold background w Idren peeping 
from elegant boquets of the prettiest flowers. A grand erate dextgn, size a 4 + mn cents per dos. 


TEACHER'S AIDS. | inown'is/couduet weting schoo i a. smatie order. “Bac 
Sethe aux of or oeiee is prtnsed, 


wera 

“ Seater toe the Hig Highest at Approbation F Presented to, = poe Se rn as tor hoter; ‘s and teacher's b: 

Fitty beauti chromo cards, on of which YI printed * Merit Card,” equal to five Credit« vwith | Diapk 

line for teacher's name. , Credit Carey we the word ‘credit’ printed on them. Price $1.00 per set, by 
tng ox anc ee, Cosa cara and try the effect of “ Moral Suasion,” assisted our of 

Rew ards. Send for a trial set ; they ln please you. Instructions for use will be sent with every set of Aids. 


PLE REWARD CARDS. Samples of a'l our Reward Cards wil! be sent to any address by mail, 


AM 
S jor 12 z. 
ME si peatly be og on 25 pretty cards for 8e.; Fancy English, aoe % ask 
lue AM] 25 Gold Oval d False, te es : vie Sno 


RD yn tg U er Rt 


Flake, 15e. R, 

all in nice card-case. 5) amoneh ri vee Caras tor ts 1c. : So 
ey Sus oy rats on 250 sheets note paper. size 6 1-4x8. for 
x1 
85e.; 


‘ 250 Statcwents. § 12x41, te. ; 250 Bill-ncads, 4 natant 12, 
per and Reeeege Stock, Type, Presses, &c., at Jowest prices, Agents woe pop aid: by mas Bink ma ina varie, ie 


P) hip. Tags, 21-4x4 tei Gireclare 6x9, Se. ; all good 
stamp for teru: 
Address, PHENIX STEAM PUB. CO., Tae Pa. 
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NENGRKLORRICE 28 SORA.STL 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


OF 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


234 STREET ANT vt AVE. 


RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE cnanans, |i 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
tecth a speciatity. 











STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 

Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


Be nth strget Philadelphia, Fi Fulton Stree (ear 1 Bireet fer 
een ‘eles eho. Ai ifn Gergen’ 


or Dyed. ' Goode received and returned by ex- 





A. S. CLARK, 


145 Nassau st., or 37 Park Row N. Y,. City, 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS | 








CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





a1 Park Saas, N. x, 
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Stands at the head of all of all 
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A BRAIN AND NERVE | FOOD. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL ly ad TONICS AS IT IS 


the Yet! Nerve-Gi Principles cf the Ox Brain and W heat Germ. 
seria 0 phages. 4 restores lot energy im all weseecses of mind or body ;rlgeves 


the digestion; cures neuralgia and 
oy disease, worry er 
For Se'e by Druggists or by mall. $1.00. 


PREVENTS consumption. “We restaree Split tied saree the 


VITALIZED PHOS- PHITES. 






have eae Sound it so necessary that t alone pre- 
gives vitality to the insufficient —_ 

he elements that have been carried 

CROSBY CO,, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Prorie Wo * Forart.—There lies in MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 
the Treasury Department to-day — CURATIVE 
000 of unclaimed interest on govermen' 
bonds. ‘The sum is getting larger every| COUGH BALSAM. 


day. This vast sum of money, or much of knows and 
it, can be drawn by simply applying for it vee, Bnew 
by whoever is entitled to it and has the Se ray Tae 

registered bond on which the interest is 25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


due and not paid. There are thousands of 
persons who have bought bonds, and not 
knowing how to get the interest on them, 
prefer to lose the same rather than to ex- 
pose the fact that they have the bonds. 
Others have interest due them, and actual- 
ly forget the fact, and it lies in the Trea- 
sury yaults waiting for them to apply for 
it. Should one of the clerks of the bond 
division inform a person to whem interest 
is dueof the fact,“and the same be dis 
covered, he would be instantly discharged 
Our government is like that of other 
countries, dishonest in matters of this 
kind, and is always willing to keep that 
which belongs to others if it is not called 
for. The government takes the ground 
that the person to whom the interest is 
due should not be required to pay for the 
information ; at the same time the same 
government will not itaelf volunteer the 
information. 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFEECTUAL OF REM- 





. EDIES. 
Warranted, if used according to directions, to cure or 


Coughs, Colds, Croup, Wheoping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Atfections of the 
Furent and Laugs. 

— agreeabie to the taste! _ 


ang (rake The timely do not fall to 
we bafen taney wee of of a 2c. bottle 
proven iobe Sort 2 hundred ttmesite cost, 


aobiit We bottle comsatms four times aa muchas the %c 


KIDNEY sarry 
; ee © 


THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


4a it is for all dinenses of the Ki 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 























Why Are You Billious? 

Because you have allowed your bowels to 
become costive, and liver torpid. Use Kid- 
rew-Wort to produce a free state of the 
bowels, and it will stimulate the liver to 
preper action, cleanse the skin of its vellew- 
ness, cure bilious headache, and cause new 
life in the btood. Draggists have it, both 
dry and liquid —Zion’s Herald. 

+ ee 

A Great Farm.—The ranch of H. J. 
Glenn, in Colusa County, Cal., is one of 
the largest and most noted. His ranch 
comprises about 60,000 acres of land, and 
the number-of acres in wheat each year 
ranges between 40,000 and 50,000. Reckon- 
ing an average of from 20 to 25 bushels to 
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(évertising Chest, 
Tt has become so common| to writdithe 
beginning ef an elegant, interesting article 
































THE BEST 


ERA gee? SER. 


Just Adopted by the Board of Education 
QF NEW YORK CITY. 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climax. It is so 
made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 
the throat of the person using the board. 

Seen 


READ WHAT I8 SATD OF IT. 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, duly received. After a short trial, I am 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. convinced that they are the best I have 
“We have Kal ing and faithfully test- | seen. 


ed the by you, and consider From Prof. 4. N. Raub 
them the BEsT we have seen. We have Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 


now in use ten dozen; 80 you see, we “Ww iderthe Rubbers ‘t # 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” © CORESer he RULES 0 BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED. 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Acadomy, Poultwey, Vt. From Hon J. H. French, LL.D 
“‘T find the Eraser is just what I have | Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” Pa, ~ BEST THING I have ever seen in 
e. 


From Hon, G. 8. Albee, = 
__ President State Normal School, Qskosh, Wis. From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
) «Phe sample of Climax Eraser has President Lincoln University, Marton, Ala. 
ua satisfaction in the test. You “Tam highly pleased with your Era- 


my influence in this State, as | sers.” 
best Eraser yet known to us,” From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
~ From Prof. A. G. Smith, State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orieans, La. 
Superinges@ent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Obio. **T have tested your Climax, and deem 
“‘ The sample Erasers you sent me were | it excellent.” 

















PRICE LIstT. 
Aji Wool Felt, per dozen, $2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 


WM, F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


THE BLANCE CHARD > FOODS, 


A SURE JRE NATURAL REMEDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
and CHRONIC DISEASE. 


$1.50 













he Sante ee of Wneas ta 990 amete Shees & 6 Sale condition of Gs 
Stomach, taken directly after each meal and is yd ed for a depressed 
nervous system in the intellectual worker. $1 each, or six bottles for $5. 


The Fibrin and Reet, Gor pipepeytp coaeiien, taken directly after each meal, 
$2 each, or six bottles for $10. 


™ (one ESE r~ a af Weak Condition, taken three or four times a day. 
te accompany ether o the others, taken between meals. A des- 


Seonathaing drink. and we captcinily, designed tor Unce invigorating, 
Steonghaning Geiak and is copecialy 4 for those addicted to 
sail aac $1.50 each, or six es for $7.50, 
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SUITABLE FOR ALL CLAgsES. 
wlaseratlons ap igh terary character mabe unt 





PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE. 
GET THE BEST. 


pein aeee See 


ASTONISHING OFFER! 


sie iene nnd. ese geno Beart Reo 


Address, WM. B. KELLOGG, 
tl Park Place 4, x. 













Trade supplied. 
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16 iE gBEPODT JOU ERSL- ' . 





In ordering goods, or in making 
inquiry concerning anything ad-' 
vertised in this journal, you will) 
oblige the publishers as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in the Scheol 
Journal. 








COMPLETE MERIES UF THE 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


ante DICTIONARY New Edition with ts a 
8 Protusely Illustrated. Library Leep: 


vali and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8yo. Li- 
ACADEN C Bictton ARY. Iliestrated. Crown 8yo. 


Half roan. $1.85. 
coneieattnelva DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 2mo, 
ro: 
sou ( ELEME ‘gy’ 5° Sereaiemaamatal Tihustrated. 


mo. Half roa 

PRIMARY 1 DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 16mo. Halt 

rockin Di DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 24mo. Cluth, 
: roan, flexible, % cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 


Many special aids to students, in addition toa very 
fall pronouncing and defining, vocabulary, s mpake or- 
cester’s, in the opinion of our most distingu d educa- 
tors, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries ot our language. 





#/ 
jEstey&Co 


BRATTLEBORO VT. 








J 8B. LIPPINO Fate: ~ Fublighers, 
dee sis _ Send gosta) for free Lilustrated Catalogue. 
9 : 
MITCHELL’S ws The Union Teacher's Agency. 
NEW a Provides school officials with first class instructors ot 


any grade at short notice. Aids teachers in obtaining 
positions. Negotiates for the sale or renting of schoo! 
property. Teachers’ Application Forms furnished for 
stamp. Parties in need of teachers will please state 


Small Series, ty 
Large Series, $20. 
With Key. 


OUTLINE 
axn MAPS. 








“A Wonderful Work.” 
Cone Us = Govern NMENT 
Ir book-form, sent free of postage, for $5.00. In map-form 5x4 1-2 $3.00. 


Of rare utility in schools and colleges. Active agents wanted everywhere. 
Addresss, GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 
: No. 5 Dey street, New York. 








THE NEW __ . wormena 
os. pers. READING 


2. Phonic Analysis. 
3. A, B, C, Me . 


AMERICA 


With Brackets 
and Companion, 


CHARTS. 


Published by 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


_ JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SRRIEA 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramma: 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the Noe s. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. 4 the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Bt oad Tablet. 
Smith's Practical M este ir. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CHICAG®@ 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. 
HULL’S 


Inventive 
Free-Hand 
Industrial 


DRAWINGS 


New. Figures in- 
dcate the bdegta- 
nin 














tital Outlines mail- 
for 5 cts. T 

Perfection of 

peckbees rok 


tions. Full plack- 























in_ th 
colored crayons sent with each order, Address, W. 
HULL, Cedar Falls, lowa. Prot. Drawing, &c., Iowa 
State Normal School. 





Standard Works of Permanent Value, 


Stier's Words ofthe Lord Jests, 8 vol. $13.00 

Fairburn’s Typology of Scripture, 2 vols. 5.00. 

Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8 V0...,.....3:0 

1000 Mistakes Corrected. 12 leon. \ fe 1.00: 
N. TIBBALS & SONS; 

Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 


By mail. 37. Park Row, N. Y, City. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Grapbic System of Practical Penmanship 


With a Patent Reversible Feature, 
which is of marked advantage where double desks are’ 
used. The copies are clean, graceful and bold~ the 
material and workmanship are superior. Complete in 
six numbers. Sample copies by mail ten cents each, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
4 Bond Street, New York. 





FOURTH EDITION. 


The Mason Problems in Arithmetic 


QOMsIeT A, oF 
1000 Problems on 
1000 Slips of Cara Board. 


Those of the same kind are of the same eoion and the 
tollowiog colors are used :—Blue, Pink, Yellow White 
Red. , Orange, Green, Tea, Buff. 


‘Used in 27 Different States. 
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00 MUSICAL ‘WORKS. 


the qualifications required. For turther information, 
address, A. LOVELL & CO., 
2 Bond 8t., New York. 


} 
|? 


TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fam} 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or the country 
promptly safted with superior Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Call on or addresa 


PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet, 2th & 29th Sts., N. Y, 


The New Sunday Schoo! Song Book 


Pawo VOCE 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. RB. i. UREA, 


The Publishers believe that that in the preparation of 


Heart a Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore. LS ualed, and oad shat, the work containg 
auch @ tread cag 
be found my = iker ale simpler ¢ AF and new mt 

es on tine 


oe ei 36 gp 
oe rrosinen LO Toast 3 
Se Atri a pabiaes ghee 
nt. 1 PINGIMn A iy 
SUPERIOR | 
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New Operas: 
OLIVETTE. (60 cents.) —-- TAYLOR. (50 cents.) 
ne MABSOOT. ($1,50,) Four editions of very popular 





For oud ak and for TOWN LIBRARIES; 
MUSICAL: LITERATURE. 









Universally Recommer 





RSS ane wo ot 


Address A. hie 


_|JOREPE GILLOTT & SONS,.91 John Street, New York. 


im | with collateral advantages amounting to 125 hours o 





NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED ONLY AT 


5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 


INCORPORATED 1865. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 
the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 
which imitate its name and methods. 

The offices are open daily from 9a. m. till 10 Pp, m., for the reception and clas- 
sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commencing from 
date of enterance. S. M. Griswoip, President. 


Tue ACME” Papzr. 


The Best Paper for School Use Made, 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 
_ 
has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 














This paper, whi 
over the country. merits aa paper for schools are as follows : 
Its colo; is ott. and mild which deca not tire or mag etd mpd sant gt > 
oth nd heen pa ro nh iOS reade of Manilla and maling it 
smooth an 


Tt can be furnished at very tow prices. 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 


in pkgs. of 10 pads in pkgs. of 10 pads 
Legal and, Foolscap; «+» 4 :jsy $8.00| Bath Letter, . . . . 1.80 
Congress Letter, Prtge ts ania 2.80 | Commercial Mots 6 714 » 5 


FULL PRICE LIS? GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
EXERCISE BOOKS. 


PRAT fare Sree ta tt hea 


Z Per pkge Per pkge of 10. 
"Fi, 40 pp, - $50 !6)x8, 100 pp, - $1.04 
renew my offer to send Exerase k, 100 pages, commer 
cial note, 100 sheets—for 3B cents. Tet puack ler ins beastie poe 
WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York. 
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UNIVERSITY. SERIES of TEXT-BOOKS 
“University Publishing Company, 19 Murray Street, N..Y. 
NEWEST. . | Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar, | Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars, 


BRIGHTEST. | Maury’s Revised Manual. Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
‘ enable’s A a Geometry 
BEST, Venable’s Easy Algebra. v s Arithmetics, Algebra, 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


























out. seaeaenting, No.1! , 303, ond Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 294 339 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 873,903. ther Styles to suit ali hands 
Sample Carda, Price Lists,étc,, furnished on application. 
HENRY HOE, Sole A gent. 


A. SCHWARTZ, 


33 BARCLAY ST., 
NEW YORK. 









' NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Largest Music School in the world, Tuition $15 | 









imstruction in a quarter. English branches and 
containing 8,000 Volumes on an FREE. 
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